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THE NEW YORK “* WORLD.” 

The success of the World newspaper 
under the management of Mr, Pulitzer 
is one of the most important business 
achievements of recent years, It is 
fitly crowned and attested by the erec- 
tion of the great building, the picture 
of which is presented on the preceding 
page. The site is the corner of Park 
Row and Frankfort Street, and the 
dimensions of the lot are 115 by 136 
feet. The walls on Park Row and 
Frankfort Street are of red Corsehill 
Scotch sandstone, with buff terra-cotta 
and polished granite ornamentation. 
The sandstone rests upon a basement 
of rock-faced Quincy granite. The 
entrance arch, 78 feet high to the key 
and with a noble span of 30 feet, is 
very impressive. The main front will 
rise nearly two hundred feet from the 
curb to the parapet on the thirteenth 
story. The domed tower rises five 
stories higher, The architect is Mr. 
George B. Post, who was also the de- 
signer of the 7imes building. 

The World's new building will 
tower dbove the highest of its neigh- 
bors. The occupants of the upper- 
most room in the domed tower will be 
eighteen stories above the ground- 
floor. The compositors will be in the 
thirteenth story, under the flat roof, 
Eleven stories contain 150 large offices. 
The tower, which is 50 feet in diam- 
eter, is to be devoted to the writing 
force of the newspaper. On one floor 
will be the city staff; on another, the 
editorial writers; and on the others, 
the special writers, department men, 
weekly edition staff, file room, library, 
etc. On the flat roof is to be built the 
art department of the Wor/d, including 
a completely furnished photographic 
gallery. Here also is to be a restau- 
rant for the employees of the paper. 

Under the building are great cav- 
ernous spaces for the machinery and 
for the delivery department. A drive- 
way from Frankfort Street will admit 
wagons for the reception of the papers, 
which will come up from the press- 
room on four fast-running pneumatic 
elevators. The press-room, in the 
sub-basement, has a capacity of ten 
quadruple presses, equivalent to forty 
Hoe web presses. This machinery 
will be driven by a 300 horse-power 
Corliss engine. ie storage-room for 
pee will be in the basement, and will 

capable of holding 500 tons of 


white roll paper. The electric plant, 
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with an energy of 3,500 incandescent 
lamps, will be in the vault under the 
sidewalk. The boiler-room, with 1,000 
horse-power capacity, is on the bridge 
side, but located at the bottom of the 
light well, and entirely outside of the 
walls of the building. 

The newspaper on whose foundation 
the World rests was established in 
1813. It was named the WJNational 
Advocate, and its editor was Mr. Henry 
Wheaton. In 1826 Major M. M. Noah 
bought the National Advocate, and 
changed its name to the LZuguirer. 
Then, years afterward, the paper passed 
under the control of General James 
Watson Webb, and was consolidated 
with the Morning Courier. For thirty- 
two years the New York Courier and 
Enquirer was the leading Democratic 
organ of the city, and then its Associ- 
ated Press franchise was bought bythe 
company of gentlemen who established 
the World. 

It was in 1860, on June 14th, that 
the World first appeared. It was dis- 
tinctively a religious newspaper. A 
year afterward, in July, 1861, the 
World bought the Associated Press 
privileges of the Courier and Enquirer, 
anda year after that, in 1862—it having 
been discovered that a religious daily 
newspaper could not be made success- 
ful, at least in the stirring times of 
war—the paper was sold to a com- 
pany of distinguished Democrats, chief 
among whom were Mr. August Belmont 
and Mr. S. L. M. Barlow. Mr. Man- 
ton Marble became the editor-in-chief, 
and under his management the World 
was a brilliant, vigorous, and influen- 
tial organ of the party. On December 
29, 1869, Mr. Marble became its sole 
proprietor, paying $100,000 for the 
one-fourth interest which he did not 
own before. For seven years Mr. 
Marble continued to publish and edit 
the newspaper, and then sold it to a 
syndicate of capitalists, who were rep- 
resented by Mr. William Henry Hurl- 
bert, who organized the Press Pub- 
lishing Company, all the stock of 
which was purchased by Mr. Pulitzer, 
May 10, 1883.—Harper's Weekly. 


el 





Tue clean newspaper has, in the 
long run, the most permanent circulation and 
mage. The fad which goes into the 
iomes and is read how Lae e yy is the paper 
which counts its su by the year in- 
stead of depending upon _ fluctuating sales 
of the news companies, aid it is, after all, the 
family paper which swings the power,— Jou r- 
nalist, 
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THE ANNUAL REVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER DIRECTORY. 
STANDS FOR FAIR PLAY. 


Enocn Morcan’s Sons Co., i 
439 West St., N. Y., Jan. 14, 1890. § 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co,: 


Dear Sirs—Although our house has done 
no business with Advertising Agencies for 
over~five years—it being my contract to do 
it direct with the publishers as far as prac- 
ticable—I have found the American News- 

aper Directory very valuable. Aside from 
its direct information it often assists me to 
face down a pretentious circulation sweller. 
Dialogue about as follows: 

** Let us see what Rowell gives you?” 

“We take no stock in that book—they 
wanted our advertisement and we didn't 
send it." 

** But did you send them your statement of 
issue? They wanted that just as badly—per- 
haps more.” 

** No, we just shut down on it and ignored 
the whole matter. They only print it to 
make money.” 

“That’s true, but so do Bradstreet and 
Dun print their agency books for profit, 
When you can show me any better News- 
paper Directory I will adopt it. Next year 
you had better get in the list with *** op- 

site your name. It helps advertisers to 
measure the case, and it might help you in 
the end.” 

“* But the whole thing’s a scheme ’’— 

Just here I get impatient, and say with em- 
phasis: 

“ My friend, if you thought better of other 
reputable people | would be inclined to think 
better of you and your paper. Whatever 
you may believe, it is my belief that Rowell’s 
Ditscsney aims to be honest and square.” 

Assures me that he will see me again, etc. 

Yours truly, 
ArTemas WarD, 
Advertising Manager. 


That the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory has so long been recognized as 
the standard authority on newspaper 
statistics, is doubtless but a natural 
acknowledgment, on the part of the 
public, of the efficacy of the painstak- 
ing care which has always been be- 


stowed upon its yearly revisions. The 
edition for 1890—the twenty-second 
annual edition—is now in the hands of 
the revisers, and will be issued on the 
last day of March. 

On the 21st of October last a sealed 
envelope, was mailed to each one of the 
more than 17,000 periodicals named in 
the current edition of the Directory. 
Each publisher was informed that the 
Directory undertakes to report the 
name; day, days, or frequency of is- 
sue; politics, or general character ; 
number and size of pages; yearly sub- 
scription price ; year of establishment, 
and editor’s and publisher's names of 
every American newspaper, and will 
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also give a circulation rating. An ad- 
dressed post-paid envelope was inclosed 
for a reply. 

On the matter of a report of the cir- 
culation of his own paper the attention 
of every publisher was directed to the 
experience in past years, wherein it had 
been found possible to divide news- 
papers into four classes: class one, 
consisting of papers which had given a 
satisfactory circulation report: class 
two, of papers which made a report 
which was not so definite as to make 
it satisfactory: class three, of papers 
which had refrained from communi- 
cating any information at all upon the 
subject of circulation: class four, of 
papers which had ignored applications 
and given no information whatever. 

Attention was specially directed to the 
fact that to have a correct circulation 
rating costs nothing ; all that is required 
being that the facts be furnished. Every 
publisher was informed that a plain 
statement made in substantial accord- 
ance with a sample furnished, covering 
a period of three months; signed with 
a pen and dated, is always received 
with confidence: and that sworn state- 
ments and printed affidavits are not 
specially valued. 

To every publisher in every State 
there was inclosed a complete catalogue 
of all the papers issued in that State : 
together with the circulation rating 
accorded to each: and this catalogue 
was accompanied by a request that he 
examine the list in the light of local 
knowledge and mark with a plus 
mark (+) every paper that can sustain 
a higher circulation rating than that 
accorded. . 

Formerly it was the practice to re- 
turn circulation reports which were not 
such as were hoped for; but long ex- 
perience has shown that failure to 
send a report arises from disinclination 
rather than oversight ; and that a re- 
port which ignores the plan suggested 
and gives statements in round figures, 
signed with a hand-stamp, not signed 
at all, or not dated: or in some way 
left less than definite, is so made be- 
cause the publisher prefers a statement 
with a loop-hole. 

The editor of the Directory does not 
take cognizance of any statement made 
in an advertisement which is to ap- 
appear in the book: for at the time of 
fixing the circulation of a newspaper, 
it is found to be better that the editor 
shall neither know the contents or char- 
acter of an advertisement, or whether 
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there is or is not an advertising order 
on file. 

In 1888 the publishers of the Ameri- 
can N ewspaper Directory caused three 
asterisks (***) to be attached to the 
circulation ratings of about one thou- 
sand papers, which had been fixed in 
exact accordance with a publisher's 
detailed statement: and offered a re- 
ward of one hundred dollars for each 
and every case where a rating so 
marked could be shown to be untrue. 

Scarcely a dozen of these ratings were 
questioned during the year. 

The reward was, however, claimed 
and paid-in one instance (the Wauke- 
gan, Ill., Gazette). 

In the 1889 edition of the Directory 
there are eleven hundred and forty- 
nine publications having the circulating 
ratings marked with three asterisks 
(***), and in that year, as in 1888, the 
reward was claimed and paid in one 
instance. The Skandinavisk Tribune, 
of Madison, Wis., was the guilty paper 
for that year. 

The ratings of circulations in the 
Directory is given by letters, or the 
combination of letters and figures, of 
which the significance is explained by 
a key; but for every paper, the pub- 
lisher of which furnishes in good faith 
a statement in detail for the period of a 
full year the actual average for the year 
is printed in numerals. This service 
is rendered freely for the benefit of 
those publishers who wish to have the 
public informed of the actual rather 
than approximate circulation :— See 
New York World and 423 other pa- 
pers in the Directory for 1889. 

A principal reason why prominent 
newspapers refrain from making an 
honest statement of actual issues is 
admitted by the publishers to be the 
fact that the public think the edition to 
be larger than it actually is; conse- 
quently, as the publisher don’t wish to 
lie about it, and the truth would be 
damaging, such a case seems to be one 
where SILENCE IS GOLDEN, 


———— 


THE newspaper advertisement is like 
the enchanted wand which touched the rock 
of old, and gives you out of its inexhaustible 
stores every g' that humanity desires in 
the utmost perfection, or, better, at the lowest 
possible price or less, Food the most nutri- 
tious and palatable, raiment the most com- 
fortable and fashionable, drinks the most ap- 
ae per and refreshing, medicines that never 
ail of effecting complete cures. Certainly if 
we do not live , thri per, look 
young and handsome and never die, the adver- 
tisement is not to blame,—John Manning. 
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INK. 
NEWSPAPER ORNAMENTS, 

A few years ago nearly all news- 
papers plastered little cuts, such as the 
above, all over their advertising col- 
umns. Every horse, cow, dog, or 
other animal advertised as lest, stolen 
or for sale, was accompanied by a 
picture appropriate to its species, 
Houses for sale, the arrival or de- 
parture of ships or public conveyances 
were advertised in a similar manner. 

At present the use of these cuts is 
generally confined to newspapers issued 
in small places, although a few papers 
in large cities still use them. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, the Boston 
Advertiser, the Baltimore //era/d and 
the New York Journal ef Commerce 
use cuts of houses or ships in their 
real estate or maritime advertisements. 
The Chicago Mews uses cuts for al- 


most everything from false’ teeth to 
bicycles. 


ts are—— still, tho’ perched on Alps.” 

The business of newspaper advertising is 
certainly one of the great interests of the 
country, The position and the work of the 
great general newspaper advertising agents is, 

uite as agg a most important, factor ip 
that business. Where a leading and represent- 
ative agency, one whose existence dates back 
almost to the commencement of suchagencies ; 
one of the principal agencies of the select 
seventeen which are the only ones of the 
whole guild in the United States so correctly 
organized and equipped as to be eligible to 
membership to the association of General 
Newspaper Advertising Agents; we say that 
when such an agency as is thus designated 
announces and 4ffirms and reaffirms, as funda- 
mental principles of right action in the busi- 
ness, departures from existing methods which 
would revolutionize it,then the Reporter, as 
the newspapers’ sentinel upon the watch tower, 
cannot do less than to chronicle that which is 
being done, and to call attention to its signifi- 
cance.—A merican Advertiser Reporter. 


Send for descriptive circular of 
PERFECT AUTOMATIC 

COW MILKER 
HK STEVENS, Sec. 

Room 3,485 Main St. BUFFALO, w. Y. 





How can a man invent a perfect 
cowmilker who knows so little about 
milking a cow as to permit his artist to 
place his milkmaid on the wrong side? 

Did any artist ever make a picture of 
a milkmaid milking a cow and fail to 
place her on the wrong side ? 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE 
WASTE BASKET? 
Orrice oF Bur.incron CLIPPER, ( 
Bur.incron, Vt., Jan. 11, 1890. § 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York: 


Gents—Although the amount of advertis- 
ing placed in the Clipper by advertising 
agents is limited, because of its large local 


by the “Ty 





In the above proposition, after deducting 
commission of 25 per cent., another 25 per 
cent. allowed by foundries for cash purchases 
of material, and the price of two copies of the 

per required, the magnificent sum of $1 per 
mich per year is realized. If the fool-killer 
would do his sworn duty with publishers who 
give away their space at the solicitation of 


Uy, agree for NELSON CHESMA 
a) *inches of adverti 
in ition adjoining reading matter. 
to mail regularly during contract one extra copy of each issue of our weekly 
to an address to be furnished by NeLson Cuesman & Co., besides mailing regularly 


to their Agency, St. Loui uri. aye 
for the sum of — 

payable quarterly; at expiration of each qu 
KIND, manufactured by any foundry named on the back of duplicate contract at price list 
Founders’ Association of the United States,” and in force and 


prices adopted pe t 
use by Type Founders since May Ist, 1888; HOLLY WOOD TYPE at manufacturer's present 
Price Ews, — = JOB PRINTING INKS and other goods at prices stated 
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and direct patronage, its publisher believes 
in such establishments, and has but little 
sympathy with the brethren who “ resolve’’ 
against them, A well established and honor- 
able advertising agency bears the same rela- 
tion to the public as does a wholesale house 
in any other branch of trade, Yet, when a 
ublisher receives a proposition like the fol- 
‘owing, which came to this office a few days 
since, he would have a right to question the 
usefulness of the agency. 


oe all ag 


. Advertising Agents, St. Louiy, Mo 
Z matter (electroty ped) in eachidsue of 


agree to do the work as above described 
(s sive © ) Dollars, gross, 
r, in STANDA METAL TYPE OF ANY 


such *‘ agents”’ as cited above, and publishers 
generally exert themselves more to adding to 
the number of readers to their respective 
journals than to increasing their foreign ad- 
vertising list, the advertising agent would 
soon cease to be a theme of complaint. Yours 
cordially, Frep N. Wurrney, 
Publisher of Clipper. 





A BITTER CRITIC. 


Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 


Your columns aim to be as critical as if you 
were the “ Junius” of the day—don’t you 
think you err once in a while? What do you 
think of these jewels? 

‘*A first rate advertisement is only seen 
three or four times in a year.’ 

“A really good advertisement 1s as much 
the result of good luck as of good sense.” 

“* The best advertisements are not made by 
hired talent, but are evolved from the brain of 
the man who’ is to pay for their insertion in 
the newspapers.” 

From Pear’s Soap to Pearline—from Rogers, 
Peet & Co, to John Wanamaker the adver- 
tisements of all the great advertisers confute 
in one breath all three of your statements! 
Does the sun rise and set in Spruce street ? 

Yours, Justica. 


That our Latin friend is vexed is 
evident. Is he one of the men who 
write the bright advertisements of the 
day, or have we stepped on his corns 
in some other item ? 

A “‘ first-rate” advertisement does 
not necessarily exclude from commen- 


dation all 


the ‘‘ very good” ones 
which appear daily. 

Our expression, ‘‘ good 
perhaps too narrow to express our full 


luck,” is 
meaning. They are the result of in- 
stinct, or inspiration, or erratic genius 
—if our Latin friend prefers that—as 
much as of good sense. 

Many of the men who produce good 
advertisements on salary, are directly 
under the control and influence of ‘‘ the 
man who has to pay for the advertise- 
ments.” Some of them are practically 
partners, and as such outside of our 
meaning. 

The sun does rise at one end of 
Spruce street and set at the other. It 
shines there all day long !—the street 
runs east and west. | £d@. PRINTERS’ INK. 

er 

ADVERTISERS have been taught that, 
if they wish to attract custom and sell theu 
wares, they must do more than make a simple 
busi ement, They must make 


their anr ement in a pleasing and attract- 
ive fashion.—/ourna/ist. 
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GOOD FOR THE BACKWOODS. 


New York, Jan 17, 1890. 
Publishers Priwters’ Ink: 
In your last issue appears the following : 





A QUESTION OF MERIT. 





Boot and Shoe Talk. 


The above cut represents a man who 
has done his om | in Boots and Shoes 
at AINSWORTH'S, and always found 
Square Dealing, and is Shouting in a 
voice loud enough to: be heard all over 
Westfield and vicinity, inviting others to 
follow- his example. We also invite 
every person in wantyof WINTER: 
FOOTWEAR, to give us a‘call. 

Woonsocket Rubber Boots? first qual- 
ity $2.50. Pure Gam- Rubber Boots. 
$2.75 and $2.90._ 

We also have a new Knit Wool Boot, 
including Rubbers, at $2.75; worth $3. 

Old Ladies’ Beaver Shoes and Slip- 
pers, the most complete line 1n_this vi- 
cinity. 

ATNSW ORTH'’S 


Reliable BOOT and SHOE HOUSE, 


Childs’s Old Stand, 
108 ELM STREET, WESTFIELD. 





The above is cut from a Massachu- 
setts local newspaper. It represents a 
style of advertisement popular in rural 
communities. Is it a good advertise- 
ment? If so, what are the qualities 
which make it effective ? 


the residents of a country district, whose 
_ of intercourse with each other, and 
whose standards as a community or part of a 
community, have to be kept in mind, as well 
as their mental calibre. 

The following questions are pertinent : 

First—Is the advertisement sufficient in in- 
formation? 

Second—Are its tone and construction such 
as to attract and have a favorable effect on a 

ible buyer, or are they too grotesque and 
impertinently flippant to secure a customer? 

‘o the first question ‘yes’? can be an- 
swered without impropriety. Rubber boots 
and beaver shoes and degen are familiar to 
all residents of the region where this adver- 
tisement circulates, and the mere mention of 
the name suffices to give each reader a clear 
idea of the thing sought to be sold. Even a 
particular ** brand” of boot ismentioned, No 
details are necessary. The prices are given 
(they appear to be moderate, and therefore 
are wisely included) and the only points about 
which uncertainty can exist in the reader’s 
mind are such as could be disposed of by a 
moment’s inspection at the advertiser’s store. 
The location of the latter is given at the bot- 
tom of the advertisement with what is per- 
haps unconscious cleverness, and the style of 
the lower part of the advertisement is plain 
and business-like. 

The second question is really the most im- 
portant. It is safe to say that if such an ad- 
vertisement were inserted in the New York 
Evening Post, or in any paper read chiefly by 
persons more or less educated and refined, it 
would repel rather than attract. « A sensitive 
city mind might even feel resentment, on the 
ground that the advertisement, by picturing 
aman who had already patronized the store 
as a creature of distorted and vulgar hideous- 
ness, implies that all subsequent patrons, 
being of the same mind, must also be of the 
same stamp and body. 

But it is in acountry district that the adver- 
tisement actually circulates, and there can be 
little doubt that to the average country resi- 
dent, living among non-intellectual condi- 
tions, with less ceremonious and heartier 
views of things, and with his greater readi- 
ness to take a blunt joke, the element of the 
ludicrous in this advertisement will appeal 
quite strongly, and be the very feature that 
will draw him, without his stopping to criti- 
cize the advertisement from the Lvening 
Post standpoint. 

No space is wasted in the advertisement, 
and it is well headed. On the whole, it should 
be concluded that Mr. Ainsworth’s advertise- 
ment is a good one, Respectfully, 

Wa. WATTENBERG. 
wn ea 





THE postage stamp will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary this year. As every- 
thing in existence, so the postage stamp had 
to be invented, and this invention is due to 
the printer James Chalmers, of Dundee, who 
died in 1853, and who finally with his system, 
the adhesive nage stamp, conquered the 
whole died wet id. At first it was Eng- 
land who, fifty years ago, introduced the post- 
age stamp, and who, according to a decree of 





As there must be at least fifteen thousand 
local advertisers who pay for this sort of ad- 
vertisement at some time during the year, 
your questions are well worth thinking over. 

The motive by or through which the par- 


* ticular advertisement in point was created 1s 


simple. Ainsworth, the advertiser, wants to 
tell rubber boots and beaver shoes and slip- 
pers. Hus customers must come from among 





ber 21, 1839, issued the first stamps for 
public use on May 6, 1840. A year later they 
were introduced in the United States and 
Switzerland, and again, a few years later, in 
Bavaria, Belgium and France. One of the 
most important and valuable collections of 
stage stamps is in the German Imperial 
‘ost-ofhce useum, which contains over 
10,000 :¢ stamps and other postal de- 
livery devices.—A merican Lithograp-.er. 
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HITS THE NAIL RIGHT ON 
HEAD, 
Dr. Wm. M. Barrp 
tog West 84TH StreET, New Yorx Crrv. 
Orrice Hours UNTIL 12 M,. 
To be consulted any other hour must be by 
special appointment. 
New York, Jan. 15, 1890. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 


Having noted with interest your remarks in 
Printers’ Lyx at various times about what 
an advertisement should be, a little experience 
of mine a couple of years ago may be of some 
interest to you. 

was advertising at the time chiefly in New 
York City a small pill or granule, which sold 
at 25 cents per box ; five boxes for $1. There 
was nota box of my granules for sale by the 
trade west of the Mississippi River ; practi- 
cally none outside of New York City, or a 
radius of fifty or one hundred miles around the 


THE 


city. 

tn discussing the merits of different kinds of 
advertising one day with a well-known adver- 
tiser, | made a claim that newspaper adver- 
tising should be to either sell an article from 
the advertisement or to simply seek for corre- 
spondence from parties and then so convince 
them by letters, circulars, etc., that you could 
trade with them. 

Secondly, I claimed that a person should in 
newspaper advertising confine himself strictly 
to the sale of the article he was offering and 
avoid all comic articles and any matter which 
was foreign to the business, which, though it 
might be interesting reading, was not good 
advertising. Out of the discussion grew an 
experiment. ‘There was at the time in Wi- 
chita, Kansas, a Sunday paper known as the 
Sunday Growler. 1 made a contract with 
them for a year—a five-inch electro stand- 
ing in the advertising columns and two thou- 
sand lines of reading-matter to be taken as 
I required it during the year. I sent them 
the five-inch electro and a reading-matter 
article about a column and a quarter in 
length, . 

The first portion of it, say a column, was 
devoted entirely to early reminiscences of 
Wichita and Southern Kansas, in which sec- 
tion of the country | had been a pioneer hay- 
ing been in at the birth of Wichita, the article 
ending up with quarter of a column of matter 
relating to my granules. 

The article was presumably an interesting 
one, especially to ce people who had been 
in that section of the country a number of 
years, That it was interesting is shown. by 
the fact that during the next two weeks | 
received about two hundred letters from that 
section of the country referring to the article, 
asking me for facts referring to the early days 
there and acknowledging the correctness of 
some of my statements. 

Only one order inclosing $1 came to me. 
One other letter mentioned that if my granules 
were as good as my article in the Growler 
was interesting they were certainly an excel- 
lent thing. I then did not place 7 more 
reading matter forfive or sixweeks. My five- 
inch electro was being printed in the advertis- 
ing column every week, and I will admit, 
however, that the electro was not a good ad- 
vertisement or I would have received orders 
from it. 

During this time not one order came for 
medicine from that section of the country ; 
mind you I was not advertising in any other 
paper in Kansas, and as I have already stated 
my medicine was not for sale by the trade 
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west of the Mississippi, and every order I got 
from there, or every box of medicine sold 
there, came to me through the mails, 

After five or six weeks I wrote another 
reading-matter notice of about one-third of a 
column, It began about the medicine, had 
nothing to say about anything else, and told 
the story of the medicine and its virtues from 
beginning to end, During the next ten days 
I received between $20 and $30 through the 
mail in orders, saying they had read the 
reading notice and were going to try the 
medicine. 

This does not prove a great deal, I will 
admit, but I believe it he'ps to prove that 
the advertiser had better not try to simpl 
attract attention by using up his space wit 
subject matter foreign to his ek 

If an article is thoroughly introduced and 
well known it may then do to attract attention 
even though it be simple notoriety, by comic 
cuts, etc. It keeps the article alive, but thar 
sort of advertising will not sell anything direct. 
Very respectfully. s 

Ws. M,. Barkp. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
W. L. Dove.as’ $3 SHoe, 
Brockton, Mass., Jan. 15, 1890. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co. : 


Quoting from your valuable paper, Print- 
Eks’ Ink, of January 8 :— 

**When the name of a man, or an article, 
becomes so well known as to be recognized 
asa synonym of the business, then advertising 
has accomplished its perfect work.’’ 

No better illustration of this ‘“ self-evident 
truth”? can be given than an incident that 
happened in this office a few days since. 

Phe Quincy (Mich.) Hera/d mailed us 


their quarterly bill on — 8, which was 


received at this office January to at 8 A. M. 
On the envelope —— the picture of Mr. 
Douglas as used in his advertisements, with 
no writing, printing or sign to denote its des- 
tination or to whom it was intended, Not- 
withstanding, the letter came promptly, with- 
out a mark toshow detention in any way, and 
could not have reached here sooner and been 
delivered more promptly had full directions 
been printed on it. : 

If any of your readers can give a better il- 
lustration when judicious advertising pays I 
should be pleased to hear from them. 

Very truly yours, A. MILLER, 

Advertising Department. 
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WE OR 1? 


There is a tendency toward dropping 
the old-fashioned and somewhat cum- 
bersome editorial ‘‘ we” and substitut- 
ing for it the more sensible and equally 
effective ‘‘I.” For a long time some 
of the brightest newspaper men of this 
country and of England have used the 
‘*IT” in certain lines of semi-editorial 
work, and wherever this has been done 
bya man of the slightest originality, it 
has met with unqualified success. La- 
bouchere, Yates, Sala, De Blowitz and 
dozens of other writers on the European 
press have set an example which pro- 
gressive Americans have not been slow 
to copy. In some cases this innova- 
tion has been carried too far and the 
old fogies havé had reason for the cry 
of ‘‘ egotism ” which they have raised. 

But it is hardly apparent to the ordi- 
nary intelligence why ‘‘We (John 
Smith, Editor)” should be more be- 
coming or modest than the more 
straightforward and manly ‘7 (John 
Smith.)” If John Smith knows any- 
thing or thinks anything, why not say 
so frankly, instead of dodging behind 
the plural which is so dear to royalty 
and backwood editors? The idea that 
it impresses the public is long ago ex- 
ploded. 

The opinion of an individual man of 
recognized brains and ability is listened 
to with twice the respect that is ac- 
corded to an intangible and impersonal 
** we.” 

Where a paper is owned by a respon- 
sible editor and wher the sentiments 
expressed, even though they may be 
written by another man, the ‘‘I” is 
much more honest and dignified. Often- 
times the ‘‘we” is but a cloak for 
cowardice, and behind its folds the 
editor will write things he would hesi- 
tate to say after the more direct and 
personal ‘‘I.”—/ournalist. 


ADVERTISE then ! no retreating ! 
Let the senseless croakers rave, 

While your heart with hope is beating 
Gees will always find a lot of people in 
every community who are blind to their 
interests; but while you are making 
parvo en and fortune), 

will find oblivion’s grave. 


Printer’s ink will lead the battle— 
be ow sink, the balm of life ; 
Printer’s ink—no din, no rattle— 
(No, it does its work quietly ; and inthe 
great war of competition, when judi- 
— and thickly laid on, it always) 
Leads the van against the strife. 
_ ‘New Zealand Typo. 
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PATENT INSIDES, 


Auxiliary printing—popularly known 
as ‘‘ patent-inside’’ printing—originat- 
ed in England about the year 1850. 
In 1851 the plan was adopted by the 
Staten Island Sus, whose publishers, 
in order to reduce expenses, used for 
the inside pages of their paper the 
matter appearing on the corresponding 
pages of the New York Weekly Sun. 
n July, 1861, the late A. N. Kellogg, 
then the publisher of the Baraboo 
(Wis.) or gh finding that, in conse- 
quence o the enlistment of his patri- 
otic ‘‘ jour” printer, he would be un- 
able to issue a full sheet of the issue 
of his paper on his regular publication 
day, ordered of the Madison (Wis.) 
Journal half-sheet supplements to fold 
with his own half-sheets. This plan 
did not prove entirely satisfactory to 
Mr. Kellogg, who ordered his next 
supply of two printed pages struck 
off on one side of a full sheet, 
and on July ro, 1861, he issued the 
first auxiliary sheet of the style which 
has since become familiar to every- 
body. : 
Mr. Kellogg's idea ‘‘ took.” Coun- 
try publishers were quick to realize 
that by adopting it they could furnish 
more and better reading matter at a 
reduced expense of labor and money. 
Here and there, city publishers began 
the printing of patent insides and out- 
sides, and, in 1865, Mr. Kellogg, the 
originator of the businessin the United 
States, established a printing house in 
Chicago for the publication of auxil- 
iary sheets. The business expanded, 
branches were established in various 
cities, new concerns sprang up in the 
East and West, until at the present 
time millions of dollars are invested in 
the industry, the principal representa- 
tives of which are the A. N. Kel- 
logg wear so Company, the Chicago 
Newspaper Union, the Western News- 
paper Union, and the American News- 
paper Union. 
o-day more than eight thousand 
country papers use auxiliary sheets, to 
the entire satisfaction of their publish- 
ers and readers. The former are en- 
thusiastic about the ‘‘ inside” ‘plan, 
because they can buy a paper half 
printed for less than the cost of white 
paper when bought in small quantities, 
and the latter, because they are fur- 
nished with a publication which has at 
least one good side.—G. W. Weip- 
piert,in The Writer. 
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A QUESTION OF INTERPRE. 
TATION OF A CONTRACT. 


Orrice or S. C. Beckwith, ) 
48 Trisune BuiLpinc. - 
New York, January 10, r8go. ) 


Publisher of Houston Post: 


Referring again to the position given the 
Redding Russia Salve advertisement, in your 
issue of December 18th, I cannot get credit 
from the advertiser as it does not appear top 
of column as ordered Yours truly. 

S. C. Beckwrrn, per P, 
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Ovrice or THe Houston Post, 5 
Houston, Texas, Jan. 14, 1890. 7 
Editor of Printers’ Inx 

I inclose you a clipping from our paper 
showing position of Russia Salve. Contract 
calls for top of column and next to reading 
matter. Advertisers refuse to credit an mser- 
tion of this position, Will you please give me 
your decision upon it ? 

Is not “~ of broken column, top of column 
in fact? f not would an advertisement first 
under an inch ‘ad,’ across the page be con- 
sidered top of column?” Please enlighten us 
and oblige, yourstruly, J. L. Warsox, 
Manager. 





STON DAILY POST. WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMRER 16 1°80 
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When 
there is an “re 
advertisement 
running all the 
way across the 
page, that advertise- 
ment occupies the top 
of every column, and any 
other advertisement to which “\ 
a position at the head has been — 
promised must go on some other 
page. 
when the advertisement that runs 
all the way across the page is only 
an inch or half an inch deep as it 
would be if it were large enough to 
fill a quarter or even three-quarters of 
all the space on the page. 

The top of a column means the 
top: it don’t mean anything else. 

A broken column has no top. 

If for a consideration a man con- 
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THE great art of printing advertise- 
ments is the finding out a proper method to 
catch the reader's eye ; without, a good thing 
may pass over unobserved, or be lost among 
commissions of bankrupts.—A ddison. 


++ — 


As the advertising pages of a paper 


increase in number, the reading-matter pages 


should improve in quantity and quality, and 
such all-around growth is the only true evi- 
dence of prosperity — The Journadist. 


> 


Ir is safe to say that anything which 
has real merit ; for which there is a need or 
want; or for which a want can be created ; 
and which sells at a reasonable price can be 
yy advertised in the newspapers. — 

yer. 
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tracts to 

wear his collar 

button on the top of his 

head; he cannot carry out his 
agreement by attaching the stud to 
the end of his nose.—{£d. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


ADVERTISING is the expression of 
the spirit of enterprise and of a daring com 
petition. The possessor of ready money has 
a certain vantage ground, and he will not be 
at the trouble of inspecting a number of shops 
to ascertain at which he can buy the best 
goods at the lowest prices, the onus of show- 
ing that our is are better than those of 
others rests with ourselves.—/ohn Manning. 

se 

NEITHER brag nor exaggerate in ad- 
vertisements. Tell the truth and prove it ; 
but tell it interestingly and prove it convin- 
cingly.—Polytechnic in the Office. 

Ir the business firms at home, and 
the well-known inent advertisers abroad 
(not the “* cheap Johns"), are represented in its 
columns it is the best evidence of the value of 
the paper to advertisers.—Savannah News. 
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A TYPICAL TRAGEDY. 


I said unto my love one day 
“ Let’s trip a-down this winding way.” 
he way. ————— 
The sylvan glade was sweet and cool ; 
We found a lovely little pool. 
The pool, © 


I said “ Let’s fish from there outbring ; 
Here are some pieces short, of string.” 
The string. ——- —— — — 


We knotted knots into that twine ; 
Until we had a fishing line. 
The line, —eo2—e—<0-- 


But soon with fear my love did baw! ; 
From nooks the little snakes did crawl. 
The little snakes. ~~. m m ~ 


And then the rain it downward dashed ; 
And speedy lightning zig-zag flashed. 
The lightning. > ZNZ <= 


Upon the little pool did float ; 
A very fragile ttle boat. 
The boat. (——) 


=~ 


cg wild, she jumped—the boat did feel 
er weight, and wiggled like an eel. 


Th 


My lovely love did get more wet 
Then from the skies—for it upset. 
The boat. ~— 
(—) 
When from the pool I pulled my fair, 


Her locks, once curled, were straightest hair, 
The hair. | | | 


eeel. ~ 


And she no more will walk with me 
By pool or river, lake or sea. 
The sea. C, 
—/udge. 
————__+o- 


THE newspaper, as it is, needs no 
apology. Its best examples are marvels of 
excellence, and none so poor—not even the 
chronic grumblers—that they may not do 
them reverence.—Clark W. Bryan, in The 


Writer. 
+o —___—_- 


THE Chinese journalist, says a con- 


tempor ,is a philosopher. His life is a 
reasonably happy one. He is free from care 
and thought, and allows all the work of the 
establishment to be done by the pressman, 
The Chinese compositor has not yet arrived. 
The Chinese editor, like the rest of his 
countrymen, is imitative ; he does not depend 
upon his brains for editorials, but translates 
them from all the contemporaneous papers he 
can get. There is no humorous department in 
a Chinese newspaper. The newspaper office 
has no exchanges scattered over tht floor, and 
in nearly all other things it differs from the 
European establishment. The editorial room 
is connecced by a ladder with bunks in a loft 
above where the managing editor sleeps, and 
next to it is, invariably, a room fitted up with 
an opium bunk and a layout. Evidences of 
domestic life are about the place, pots, kettles 
and dishes taking up as much room as the 
press, If an editor finds that journalism does 
not pay, he gets a job at dishes or 
chopping wood !—Printing Times. 
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A GREAT ENGLISH EDITOR. 


In England the editor of a newspaper has 
no such interesting personality as he has 
here. Nobody takes de shghtest interest in 
him. No matter what the influence or circu- 
lation of a journal, the name of the editor is 
rarely asked for, The two notable excep- 
tions, who prove this rule, are Sir Edwin 
Arnold, of the Daily Telegraph, and W. T. 
Stead, of the Pall Mali Gazette. Of these 
two, Stead is by far the more notorious, for 
he has the more striking and eccentric per- 
sonality. The Padi Mall Gazette is the one 
sensational daily of London, and many a sen- 
sation it has made. One of them landed 
Stead in prison and fame. ‘“* [hat was every- 
thing to me—everything to me,” he is wont 
to say in his nervous, rapid way. ‘* Why, do 
you know, a woman told me that she and a 
lot of other women way off on the Cape of 
Good Hope used to have a prayer meeting for 
me every day.”’ Since then Stead has never 
dropped below the public horizon for more 
than a week at a time, No one gave such 
attention tothe Maybrick case, or managed 
to gather so many little items of sensetional 
interest regarding it. No one keeps such a 
sharp look out on public events, or moral 
lapse ; no one makes so much of his material, 
or so arouses public scorn and sense of jus- 
tice. A man of social standing who finds 
himself on the verge of being implicated inan 
unsavory scandal, thinks shiveringly of the 
Pali Mali Gazette, before he does of the 
witness stand. Stead has a motive in sensa- 
tionalism aside from love of notoriety and the 
sale of his paper. He is a religious man, 
fanatically so, and is powerfully impressed 
with the idea that he has a mission in life. 
That mission is to expose sin and promote 
virtue, and he “‘ makes for righteousness,”’ to 
quote his own pet expression, for all he is 
worth. His energy and enterprise are phe- 
nomenal, No colebeiey living has ever put 
his or her foot in England without being in- 
terviewed by Stead, and there are few in 
Europe whom he has not managed to meet 
at some time or other, He works ten hours 
a day. The first to reach his office, he 
is the last to leave it, and during that time 
he superintends every article that goes into 
his paper, writes every leader, reads and re- 
plies to a correspondence which flows in like 
waves of air, and receives innumerable visi- 
tors, In appearance he is short, wiry, active, 
with a fine head, and bright, restless, china- 
blue eyes. When a visitor 1s shown into his 
pavate office in the little alley off the Strand, 

makes a grab for his hand and rattles along 
with such volubility, darting from one sub- 
ject to another, haranguing, preaching, lay- 
ing down the law, advising, reproving, that 
the bewildered visitor forgets his errand— 
which is probably what Stead intends, All 
the time his blue eyes dart needles right into 
one’s very soul. Stead thus knows his mah, 
witnout being obliged to hear him talk. 
Suddenly he springs to his feet, grabs your 
hand again, and, when he is in one of his 
more inexplicable moods, bursts into peal after 
peal of laughter, which echoes after you as 
you grope through the labyrinthine corridors, 
as you stumble down the rotting staircase, 
and into the narrow little street. It is re- 
ported that Stead will sever his connection 
with the Padi Mali Gazette in the spring, 
come to this country, study American jour- 
nalism, and return to Jon to establish a 
paper whose idea, original with himself, will 
assuredly be like no other of which the world 
has ever dreamed. 

—Current Literature, 
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A DANIEL COME TO /UDG- 
MENT, 


Brother Herbert, the self-constituted 
and energetic missionary of the country 
papers, has an eloquent editorial in his 
paper, the Vational Journalist, for 
December. It was Christmas plum 
pudding that did it! He draws a 
picture of the millenium, has a good 
word for everybody, and this is what 
he thinks of advertising agents : 

While he exists we should remember him 
once a year, at least, for the good, as well as 
forthe evil, that hehasdone. He isthoroughly 
entrenched in the present condition of busi- 
ness. Through his patient, arduous evange- 
lizing, many advertisers are brought to the 
newspaper fold, bearing many shekels, The 
agent is largely good or bad, like the world, 
as you take him. Publishers, by their loose 
and unbusinesslike methods, by selling adver- 
tising at any price offered, have led him into 
temptation, and his sins are upon their own 
heads. 

Brother Herbert earnestly urges 
newspaper men to refrain from de- 
moralizing the advertising agent for 
their own sakes at least. He very 
justly says: 

To lie about circulation tends to demoralize 
agents, and is an attempt to obtain money 
under false pretences; not that circulation is 
of so much importance as the character and 
standing of the paper and its hold upon its 
constituency. It is one element, however, 
that should not be lied about, no more than a 
man should lie about his capital to get credit. 

When an advertising agent undertakes to 
publish a report, with an endeavor to found 
the same on a faithful statement of circulation, 
as a commercial report is founded on the 
amount of capital possessed, the publisher 
should faithfully and honesty report his cir- 
culation, without any reference to what his 
competitors may or may not report, or else re- 
fuse to make any statement. 

In this time of good feeling and charity, 
then, while not permitting ourselves to 
lured by any of the wiles in which publishers 
of the past have so effectively educated the 
advertising agents, let-us remember that, back 
of him, are a host of advertisers, often close- 
plisted, reluctant cust rs, d ing ever 
the lowest possible prices, whom he has won 
| with great effort and holds only through the 
|courtesy and the careful humoring of whims, 
| whose word to him is law. Let us remember 
that any deviation from price on our part 
causes advertisers in self-interest and self-pro- 
tection to demand the offer of lower prices by 
(the agents. 





—-———> 


But few general rules can be laid 
down in advance for the guidance of adver- 
tisers ; each particular case ought to be treated 
separately by an expert, who should be con- 
sulted in the same manner that a client or a 
patient consults a lawyer or doctor, with this 
important difference, that while these pro- 
fessionals charge for their services, the adver- 
tising agent not only gives his clients the ad- 
vantage of his skill and experience without 
charge, but actually saves them money, time 
y trouble.—William Hicks, Advertising 


INK. 
REFER 
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THEM 70 THE 
AGENCIES. 
Editors of Priuxters’ Ink: 

I am an overworked advertising 
man—expend for my principals over 
$100,000 annually, and aimost *‘ go it 
alone”’ in my department. Fortunately 
for me we do but little advertising in 
papers of small circulation ; but it is 
regarding them that I write. We con- 
stantly receive letters like the follow- 
ing: 

—- Mass., Jan, 

Dear Sirs—Why not try our 
weekly? This town has 11,000 people. 
are all home print. 
weekly, 600. 


1890. 
aily and 
We 
Daily circulation, goo ; 
Send us an order. 

Yours, etc, 

Now, unless I had a dozen clerks to 
attend to the details how could I spend 
$100,000 in such channels, and deal 
direct with each paper? Fifty lines 
twice a week, even at one half a cent 
per line—'twould foot up only $26.00. 
I would have 4,000 papers on my books 
to make up mytotal. I cut the Gordian 
knot by referring all papers below 
2,000 copies in issue to the advertis- 
ing agencies. Is it not the better 
course? They have the machinery, 
and the advertiser through the agency 
gets the listing, checking and corre- 
spondence done more cheaply than if he 
hired a force of his own for that work. 

A. W. 


> 


NOT BAD, BUT NOT GOOD—TOO 
MUCH RULE WORK, 


Our office is fitted up with every modern 
improvement, both as to type and ma- 
chinery, enabling us to turn out su- 
perior work at short notice. 

170 Futon STReet, 
New York, Jan. g, 1890. J 

Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. : 
GenTLEMEN— We occasionally are intrusted 

by advertisers with the display and general 


get-up of their advertisements. 
The enclosed we would like to have your 


T. DeLamare & Co., Frinters. } 








criticsm of. We note you occasionally publish 
a sample of an adv. in Printers’ be that 
may strike you favorably; of course we do 
not hope to see this one in print, but it seems 
to us that it expresses a whole book of mean- 
ing in small com 
y Printers’ Ink never fade, 
Yours truly, 
A. T. DeLamare & Co. 
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WHO ARE THE ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS. 


Loursvitie, Ky., Dec. 13, 1889. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

The Farmers’ Home Journal has deter- 
mined (for reasons satisfactory to the man- 
agement) to withdraw ali special net rates 
which may have been quoted to advertis- 
ing agents or advertisers, We are prompted 
to this, solely, by the conclusion that a uni- 
form schedule of rates, applicable alike to all, 
and from which there should be no deviation, 
is the only correct policy for a newspaper pub- 
lisher. ‘here are a few advertising agents 
who have been given a special rate, at which 
all business sent by them was received with- 
out reference to the length of time advertise- 
ment wastorun. Other agents were allowed 
a commission of on on our card rates. It is 
an admitted fact that part of this commission 
was frequently given by the agent to the ad- 
vertiser, thus evidencing (to us at least) that 
the commission was too large. Conforming to 
these views we have re-ised our rates, as 
shown on enclosed card, to take effect /anu- 
ary 1, 1890. We think they are as near just 
and equitable as can be made and they will be 
strictly adhered to. On these rates we will 
allow responsible advertising agents a wn7- 
JSorm commission cf 15%. Under this ar- 
rangement every advertising agent can be 
absolutely positive that no other agent has 
any advantage over him in rates. 

Farmers’ Home Journar Co. 


New York, Dec. 16, 1880. 
Publishers Farmers’ Home Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 

We have your communication of December 
13th calling our attention to the revision of 
your advertising rates. You say that u 
the revised rates you will allow responsible 
advertising agents a uniform commission. 
Will you kindly send us a list of your adver- 
tising agents, so that we may know with 
whom we are placed upon a basis of equality. 

Geo, P. Rowe.t & Co. 


Loutsvit_g, Ky., Dec. 18, ’89. 
Geo. P, Rowell & Co.: 

Replying to your favor of the 16th inst., 
will say we have no special list of advertising 
agents. We will receive business from, and 
allow commission to any of them. The only 
requisites are that he shall Je an advertising 
agent, and responsible. 

Farmers’ Home Journat. 
M. W. Neat, Business Manager. 


New York, Dec. 21, 1880. 
Farmers’ Home Journal, Louisville, Ky.: 

Pardon us for troubling you further on the 
subject of our letter of the 16th and your 
reply of the 18th. 

Sond is an effort being made to ascertain 
who are the responsible, legitimate general 
advertising agents. 

The ts have prepared a hist of such, 
and the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation have also pre a list of those 
whoare entitled to be considered advertising 


agents, 

There is at present a tendency on the part 
of the newspapers toward reducing the rate 
ol commission allowed to agents, and the best 
agents realize that they cannot attempt to 

Pp a papers and do justice to all, 
and consequently are discussing among them- 
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selves which are the papers which they ought 
to attempt to represent. In deciding this 
question it seems to be reasonable to suppose 
that they will wish to know from the leading 
papers the names of those agents who are 
placed on a plane in the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

It was with this in mind that we asked you 
to tell us who your agents are. We believed 
that your answer would be of interest at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of General Newspaper 
Advertising Agents, which is soon to be held 


in New York, 
Gro, P. Roweit & Co. 

It is often asserted that in most 
newspaper offices that man is an ad- 
vertising agent who asserts that he is 
one. If he produces a lithographed 
letter head bearing his name and 
designating him an agent; that settles 
it beyond all controversy. 

In many newspaper offices this is 
true. It is not true of all.—[Zd. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


ALLOWS A COMMISSION ONLY TO 
ACTUAL AGENTS. 


KaLamazoo TELEGRAPH, } 
KaLamazoo, Micu., Jan. 13, 1890. { 
Geo, P. Rowell & Co.: 

We have this day written Dr. W. H. Tutt, 
of New York, as follows: * We allow no one 
outside of a few reputable agents any discount 
from our established rates, and we consider it 
would be unjust to our other patrons to make 
any excevtion to the rule no matter how de- 
sirable the business in question might be. 
Under the circumstances we can only ask you 
to reconsider our proposal, or refer you to 
Messrs. |. H. Bates, Geo. P. Rowell or N. W. 
Ayer & Son, either of which business firm are 
authorized to contract for space in our col- 
umns at schedule rates only. 

E. E. Barrierr, Advertising Manager. 


THE poten as to whether or not 
foreign advertisers should receive reduced 
rates is one depending upon individual judg- 
ment and circumstances, My point is simply 
this—that, having decided upon a rate for Sif 
ferent classes of advertising, that rate should 
be maintained. — Editor Potoskey (Mich.) 
Democrat. 

SuNDAY NEWSPAPERS.—Some hy- 
percritical carpers think that one of these days 
the public will get tired of the mammoth Sun- 
da pers, which are preceded by three days 
of fa some puffery and succeeded by three days 
of extravagant felicitations. We hope not. 
An enterprise that necessitates the outlay of 
brains and money that is necessary to produce 
a metropolitan Sunday paper is entitled to 
praise, and it is its duty to advertise itself and 
spread its light. The journals have no better 
way to advertise themselves than through 
their own columns, and it is as necessary that 
they should advertise as it is for the manu- 
facturer of a new printing device or any other 
usefularticle, The sontey edition of ame 
paper generally contains literary matter t 
po not be ined otherwise for a hun- 
dred tumes the amount of the price, and is par- 
ticularly the refiner and educator of the poor. 
—Artist Printer. 
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COMMENDA TIONS. 


New York, Jan. ro, 1890. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 
We like your business methods, and we like 
the tone and style of Privrers’ Inx. 
Morris Puiturs & Co., 
Proprietors Home Journal. 


Cactus Orricr, | 
East Et Paso, Texas, Jan. 15, 1890. { 
G. P. Rowell & Co.: 

No publication interests me more than your 
Printers’ Ink. It is a gem among adver- 
tisers’ journals. * * * It is good enough 
to be bound in gold. Gero, A. Lone. 


Parmyra, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1890. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

Printers’ Ink stands at the head of all 
advertising journals, and we don't see how 
any advertiser can get along without it. We 
find many practical points in your paper. 


May its success be continuous, 
A. R. Hicxs & Co. 


Coo.ey’s WEEKLY, 
CLewortn & Puen, Publishers, 
Norwicu, Conn., Jan. 16, 1890. } 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

You have forwarded so many replies to my 
ad. in Printers’ Ink that | think you must 
be out of stamps, so I enclose a few more. 

Printers’ Ink is a dandy. 

Frank H. Putcen. 


T. J. Avvten & Co., Pustisuers, | 
Derrort, Mich., Jan. 15, 1890. § 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

In reference to Printers’ INx proper, | 
think no advertiser can afford to miss reading 
it every week—it is just such an educator as 
every one requires. Experience has taught 
me that it pays to know how to advertise. 
Advertising is a science and requires study. 
| study your little paper every week. 

J. AvLen, Advertising Manager 

The gentlemen composing the agency which 
publishes Printers’ ioe are not the sort of 

ople who carelessly publish unconsidered 
yusiness Statesments, or who give to the pub- 
lic the results of their considerations before 
they are ready to have the public consider 
them, When, prior to the advent of their 
weekly, they issued printed matter, it was be- 
cause they had something to say, and the 
reader usually realized that something has 
been said—something, too, with brains behind 
it 1 mevican Advertiser Reporter. 


Lorp & THomas, 
Newspaper Advertising, 
Cuicaco, Jan, 13, 1890. | 
Geo. P, Rowell & Co.: 

If it was not a stage expression, and so 
much used that it has about lost its meaning, 
we should say that Printers’ Inx “fills a 
long-felt want.” It certainly is bound to 
make its influence felt with the general ad- 
vertisers of the country,.and to be a medium 
of great value to the general advertising 
agencies, We have confidence in its future, 
and herewith enclose you an order fora yearly 
——ae, During edo we wilt take 

-casion to use some page advertisements for 
our Religious List, ot setae may demand. 
Go on with the good work, and you will re- 
ceive your reward. orp & THomas. 
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Tue Bennerr Srar, ' 
Bennett, Pa., January 10, 1890. { 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Don’t you think that the position given the 
cough syrup advertisement on the inclosed 
giv- 

> 


clipping is such that papers should avoid 
ing? The Pittsburg Post doesthis * * 
W.S. Scorr, Editor Star. 


MARKIAGE LICENSES ISSUED. 

{eho Fries.....- 

artina Barkhan 
Michael Sycdorg 
Enzi Ivanke... 
Carl E. Essen.......-+. 
Mannah M. Anderson... 
James Sullivan 
Mary McOrath...- 
David C. Hemilton.. 
Lacie J. Smith... 
Martin Sullivan... 
Phebe McShane 
John Kenna.. 
Elizabeth Dunn.. 
Joseph Javorsky... 
Caroline Shroust.. 
John Semes..... 
Susie Papeza.. 
William Bocll 
Elizabeth Mangiss 


..- Allegheny 

.- Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 
--- Pittsburgh 
...Pitteburgh 
..MeKeesport 
..McKeespert 
... Pittsburgh 
-McKeesport 
-Allegheny 
Allegheny 
.Phenixville, Pa 
.... Homestead, 
-Pittsburgh 
.Pittsburgh 
.Allegheny 
Kilbuck Tp 
-.-Pitteburgh 


Peter W. I. Gil 
Allegheny 


Mary A. Branigan....... 
-Millvale boro 


John Arnolde.. 
Mary od Millvale boro 
—_—_————" 


KIDD'S | 


OUGH SYRUP 


PRICE 26 CENTS. 
Sold by All Druggists. 


DIED. 

McCARTHY—On Foateg ones. 18890, 
at 11:50 A. M., Baipest McOarruy, aged 
twenty-three years, 

Fuveral will take piece from the residence of 
her brother-in-law, James O'Neil, Thirty- 
Gfth and Charlotte streets, on Friday morn- 
ing, January 10, at 6:30 o'clock. Services at 
8t, John's church, Thirty-second and Liberty 
streets, at 9o'clock. Friends of the family 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

DECHERD—On Tuesday, January 7, 1890, et 
8:20 A. M., Lours Decnenp, aged forty-two 
years, seveo months end enghteen days 

‘Funeral from his Iate residence, 63 Marion 
street, city, op Thursday, January 9, at 10 A. 

\ Friends of the family are respectfully in- 
vited w attcnd. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pus isners. 
Office: No. ro Spruce St., New York. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two Dollars a year in advance ; 
single copies, Five Cents. No back numbers, 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, a5 Cents 
a line ; $50 a page; one-half page, $25 ; one- 
fourth page, $12.50. First or Last Page, —. 
Second Page, next to the Last Page, or Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements, occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, charged at 25 centsa line. Adver 
tisements must be handed in one week before 
the day of publication, 





NEW YORK, JANUARY 29, 1890. 


Every publisher who desires to re- 
ceive PRINTERS’ INK regularly, or to 
make a present of an annual subscrip- 
tion to a few of his principal advertis- 
ing. patrons, is referred to the two 
advertisements, printed on other pages, 
having reference to this very subject : 
‘* Have you ever seen a copy?” and 
**Go thou and do likewise!” We are 
willing to make liberal terms with 
every publisher who believes that it 
will. be to his advantage to have his 
advertising patrons properly educated 
on the subject of advertising. Ad- 
dress: 

Geo. P. Rowe & Co., 
Publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


WHEN a customer has given an 
order to his agent for advertising in 
newspapers for a specified time, and 
when the agent has sent the adver- 
tising and secured acceptances from 
the publishers of the newspapers ; the 
agent is under obligations to the pub- 
lishers to pay for the work as ordered 
and for the full time ordered ; and the 
customer is under obligation to the 
agent in the same way. 

An advertiser may have misgivings, 
after placing his order and allow him- 
self to be made uncomfortable by the 
fear that upon the whole, he will prob- 
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ably not get his money back ; or he 
may be disappointed in the imme- 
diate results which appear to be arising 
from the advertising: but these are not 
sufficient reasons for a decision to dis- 
continue the work, The publisher had 
something to sell which the advertiser 
authorized the agent to buy. The 
agent filled the order and delivered the 
goods and the publisher is not likely 
to be willing to take them back again. 
To ask him to do so is not a business- 
like request. 

It is only when an advertiser be- 
comes financially unable to meet his 
engagement; that the agent is fully 
justified in requesting a publisher to 
discontinue an advertisement which 
has been contracted for to appear for 
a fixed period upon conditions which 
have been arranged and agreed upon. 
That a publisher consents to comply 
with such a request, is because he ap- 
preciates the position of the agent and 
is willing to protect him, so far as he 
may, from a growing obligation which 
is certain to result in actual—possibly 
total—loss. 

Publishers are proverbially more lib- 
eral in such matters than advertisers 
are; but an advertiser should hesitate 
before asking favors which are unusual 
and unbusinesslike. 


THE advertiser who thinks that he 
is doing a smart thing when he pays 
for space in the reading columns of a 
newspaper, and fools the reader by 
commencing an article as though it 
were all about some subject of general 
interest, will do well to read the letter 
from Dr. Wm. M. Baird, in another 
column: it hits the nail right on the 
head. That advertising is best which 
is honest; and an honest advertisemeart 
is exactly what it pretends to be—an 
advertisement, and nothing else. A 
position among reading matter will 
cost more and is more likely to be 
read; but if it is set up to look like 
reading matter, and placed among the 
advertisements, it will still be read by 
many people, and, price considered, is 
quite as likely to be worth its cost. 
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On another page an intelligent cor- 
respondent criticises the loud-mouthed 
Massachusetts boot and shoe adver- 
tisement which was reproduced in a 
late issue of PRINTERS’ INK, Mr. 
Wattenburg’s decision is that the ad- 
vertisement is about what it ought to 
be, for use in rural districts, but that 
it would not be effective in securing 
sales to Mr. McAllister’s 
the city of New York. 


“ ” 


400" in 


ADVERTISERS are not slow to avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded 
by any suddenly developed phase of 
fancy, fashion, or even disease. The 
proprietors of many patent medicines 
have taken advantage of the recently 
imported ‘‘ Grippe,” or Russian influ- 
enza, to advertise their trade-marked 
pr2parations as a cure for that malady. 
Somebody's sarsaparilla is to be used 
after La Grippe, and a certain brand 
of cocoa is recommended as a food 
and a tonic during its progress. 


Orrice or THE CuRIsTIAN PatTRioT, ’ 
Morristown, TENN., Jan. 7, 1890. f 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Str—Is not your estimate of the 
value of advertising space in your issue of 
Jan, 1 toolow? That estimate was, for daily 
papers, half a cent a line per thousand, and for 
weekly papers a cent a line per thousand, 
Some time agol saw in Prinrers’ Ink an ad- 
vertisement of the New York Wor/d, in which 
it was stated that the advertising rates of that 
paper were the lowest in the world—seven- 
tenths of a cent per thousand, if I remember 
aright, The question is of interest to me, as 
I am starting a paper which I hope will attain 
a large circulation. I based my advertising 
rates on those of Privters’ Ink, acent and a 
half per line per thousand. 

Yourstruly, James B, Converse. 

The World, in its advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK for September 1, 1889, 
said; that there is but one newspaper 
in the United States that charges so 
little as ONE-SEVENTH of a cent a line 
per thousand circulation, and that 
paper is the World, 

Taking this statement as a basis, 
one-half a cent per line per thousand 
is high, although most dailies demand 
as much, and many charge more for 
one or a few insertions. There are 
about half a dozen daily newspapers 


that receive advertisements at one-fifth 
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of a cent a line for each thousand cir- 
culation given; for all that, the man 
who wants to sell goods in Morristown 
and its neighborhood must use your 
paper and pay your price, if the first is 
as good and the second as reasonable 
as can be had in that part of Tennessee. 
He can’t reach your readers unless he 
buys your advertising space. 

- +o 


AN HONEST CIRCULATION, 


Does the editor perceive a look of 
incredulity on the faces of his readers 
as they see an editorial on ‘* An honest 
newspaper circulation?’’ Does such a 
thing exist, is a question that many an 
advertiser has asked himself over and 
over again, as he notes the broad state- 
ments made of a circulation that is 
wholly out of reason with the field 
occupied by the journal. An honest 
newspaper circulation is a rarity, it is 
true, but such things do exist. News- 
paper men themselves are responsi- 
ble for the suspicion that is directed 
towards them in the statement of the 
number of copies sold, and when a 
newspaper publisher rises above the 
common custom of claiming everything 
without any substantial proof of his 
claims he is to be commended. An 
advertiser has a right to know what he 
is purchasing when he contracts for 
space, just as he should know the 
quality of a suit of clothes or other 
article he secures, and if in the latter 
case he pays a high price for an inferior 
article, so he is notreceiving an equiva- 
lent when he pays a certain price for his 
advertisement in a stated newspaper 
circulation and receives but about half 
of what he imagines he is securing and 
for which he is paying. The newspaper 
that transacts business in this way is 
doing an injustice to the buyer of its 
advertising space just as a merchant 
is who misrepresents his goods. The 
newspaper that states its circulation 
fairly and is willing at all times to show 
its advertisers wherein they are receiv- 
ing an equivalent for every dollar in- 
vested is the journal that merits the 
most cordial support, and, it may be 
added, is the one that usually secures 
it.—Newburyport (Mass.) News. 

ea Pah ae 

To take the advertisement out of 
the paper during the so-called dull season is 
about as bad as to stop feeding the horse be- 


cause the present weather is unsuitable for 
using him.—V. C. Fowler, Jr. 





— 
a 
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PROFITABLE advertising at least ex- 
pense requires the ability to properly prepare 
the advertisement, and the knowledge to wise- 
ly select the newspapers. Neither the ability 
or the knowledge comes by chance, nor can 
either be gained m a day ; both are the result 
of long, honest study and wide experience, 
and their p ion by a paper advertis- 
ing agency, having also abundant capital, puts 
that agency in a position to render most profit- 
able service to its clients. —A yer. 








—— oe — 


MAKING Up A NeEwspapPer.—Of 
the toil which a daily newspaper demands, of 
the unceasing attention it exacts, of the ju- 
dicious care it requires, the great public of 
readers take no account. It might lead a dis- 
satisfied purchaser to revise his judgment if 
he could stand between two and three o'clock 
in the morning in the composing-room of a 
great journal and witness the intense excite- 
ment, all kept well under in properly regu- 
lated offices, which characterizes the ‘* making 
up”’ of the sheet he sometimes dismisses so 
contemptuously. The printer, if then ina 
state to speak calmly, might tell him the 

t point was not so much what should go 
in, as what should be left out.—/Printer’s 
Register. 

_—— 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us:— 
“I notice a paeesios going the rounds of 
the press to the effect that a man who takes a 
newspaper from the post-office and then re- 
fuses to pay the subscription-price therefor is, 
under the postal laws, guilty of larceny. It 
there is any such law, please cite it."’ There 
is no such law. The regulation referring to 
such subjects reads as follows: ‘* The liabil- 
ity of persons who take newspapers, periodi- 
cals, magazines, etc., coming to their address, 
out of a post-office for the amount of subscrip- 
tion thereto, is not determined by any postal 
law or regulation. It is entirely a question 
between publishers and subscribers, with 
which postmasters have nothing to do, they 
being required to deliver properly prepaid 
matter to the persons named in the address. 
and, if refused, to dis; of it as require 
by the laws, and its officers have nothing to 
do with enforcing or protecting the rights of 
= under oath circumstances,—U. S. 
Mat. 


oo 


THE snake liars, the fish liars and the 
circulation liars of the American press all 
seem to be concentrating their efforts on the 
English syndicates. One morning we learn 
that the new sea-serpent has gulped down all 
our breweries, the next that it has swallowed 
all our elevators, the next that it has its coils 
about our iron works. In all of these enter- 
prises there have been large English invest- 
ment, but their extent is being greatly exag- 
gerated. The other morning we were told 
that a syndicate with $100,000,000 had been 
organized to back American railway enter- 

rises by offering guaranteed mortgages to 

English investors. [It may be said for the past 

few years companies of the sort have been on 
the increase in England, some of them di- 
viding their investment among a great many 
enterprises in order the better to insure the 
ers against loss. Yet two recent 


stock’ 

failures among them have led English finan- 
ial papers to urge investors to deride the iron 

investments instead of trusting these peculiar 

“‘trusts."—New York Commercial Adver- 

diser. 


NOMS DE PLUME, 


The day of noms de plume is nearly over, 
but a few still keep up the good old custom. 
Wiliam T. Adams, early in life, buried his 
identity under the musical alliterative of 
Oliver Optic, and will never recover it. 
Sidney Luska is equally well known by his 
own name, Henry Harland, and adopted his 
striking pseudonym because it harmonized 
with the Jewish character of his first cory, 

oreover, he did not anticipate his success. 
and wished to take a fresh start in case of 
failure. Joaquin Miller, whose first name is 
Cincinnatus, used to be taken by the inhabit- 
ants of Northern California for the famous 
bandit, Joaquin Murietta, and writing a poem 
to him once, brought him in under the title of 
Joaquin etal. This cemented public opinion 
that the poet and the outlaw were one, and 
Miller finally adopted a portion of Murietta’s 
name, determined to make it famous in an- 
other way. Artemus Ward used to call Mel- 
ville Landon Eli Perkins when the latter was 
particularly funny, and the name finally 
drifted on to the title pages of Landon’s 
books, James R. Gilmore began writing 

ems during the war and called himself 
rst Richard, and then Edmund Kirke He 
adopted a nom de plume because he believed 
n the wisdom of letting the world know as 
little about the personality of a literary man 
as possible. The first name of the father of 
Paul Blouet was Max; the last name of his 
mother, an Irish girl, was O’Rell. Donald 
G, Mitchell, probably in a fit of desperation, 
signed some Washington letters to the New 
York Courter and Inquirer, J. K. Marvel. 
The intelligent printer interpreted it Ike 
Marvel, and as it took with the public, Mit- 
chell retained it for his books. Petroleum V. 
Nasby (whose real name was Locke), entered 
the field of authorship during the petroieum 
excitement, in Penntylvaaia, liked the word, 
added Vesuvius for euphony, and finished it 
off with a tribute to the battle of Naseby. 
Dr. Holland adopted Timothy Titcomb, be- 
cause it was alliterative and catchy. B. P. 
Shillaber became Mrs. Partington in memory 
of Sydney Smith’s dame who mopped the At- 
lantic out of her cottage. The lines which 
led to the adoption of this famous pseudonym 
ran as follows: ** Mrs. Partington said that it 
made no difference to her whether the price 
of flour increased or not, as she always had to 
pay just as much for half a dollar’s worth,” — 
Adapted from Current Literature. 

- —— 


O MERCHANT, in thine hours of E EE, 

If on this paper you should C C C, 

Take our advice, and now be Y Y Y, 

Go straightway out and advert I I I, 

You'll find the project of some U U U, 

Neglect can offer no ex Q QQ, 

Be wise at once, prolong your d A A A, 

A silent business soon d K K K. 
—Philadelphia Sunshine. 


--- 





THE postal card celebrated its twen- 
tieth birthday on September 25, 1889. Prus- 
sia suggested it 1865, but Austria began it in 
1869. America took it up in 1873, and by 1878 
its use was universal.— Mechanical News. 
~—+ ->— 


UNDUE EXAGGERATION IN ADVER- 
TISEMENTS.—It 1s a silly thing to brag loudly 
of one’s own doings (the more sorf it be false), 
and to imitate the jo soldier of the 
play, telling falsehoods to the great amuse- 
ment of the company.—Cicero. 
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Type made from paper is the latest 
novelty. A process has been patented in 
England by which large pul, used for pla- 
cards can be made from pulp. Such letters 
are at present cut on wood. he pulp is re- 
duced to a powdered or ae state, 
after which it is thoroughly mixed with a 
water-proofing liquid or mate; such as 
paraffine oil or a drying linseed oil, for in- 
stance. The mixture is then dried and subse- 
quently pulverized. In its pulverized state it 
is introduced into a mold of the requisite con- 
struction to produce the desired article—type 
or block—and then subjected to pressure to 
consolidate it and heat to render tacky or ad- 
hesive the water-proofing material. Finally, 
the type is cooled while in mold, so as to re- 
tain shape and solidity. —Chicago News. 


~~ 


TrapveE Marks.—The simpler and 
more commonplace a trade mark is the better. 
These figures taken from the Roman classics 
and Greek mythology are just so much 
wasted space. The every-day public as a 
rule have but a s!ight acquaintance with these 
exalted personages, and the application is 
consequently lost sight of entirely, A Phila- 
delphia concern not long ago issued a design 
representing the smith god Vulcan at his 
forge. Nine-tenths of that issue went among 
tin roofers, men who make a living putting up 
stoves, and other gentlemen whose acquaint- 
ance with the smith god was distant to say 
the least. Another patent medicine house 
had a picture of Hercules slaying a dragon, 
and I might extend this list ad ‘nfinitum. 
baking soda concern on the other hand have 
a picture of an Alderney cow, a subject with 
which nearly every one is familiar. It didn't 
take long for the people to ask for the ‘cow 
brand,” and the consequence is that all the 
subseque nt advertising done by this house has 
been easily comprehended, for the cow comes 
in naturally and gracefully in almost every 
case.—A rt in Advertising. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, without any 
display, inserted at 5c. a line each issue. 


; om HOUSTON POST—AII South Texas. 


N®e YORK WEEKLY.—$1.% per agate 
4 line. Circulation, over 200,000. 


A= Ts every where use ‘‘ Challen’s 
Record of Contracts,” for quick entry 
and reference. CHALLEN, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 





9G CABIN LIBRARY and Nugget Li- 
4 brary combined. $3.50 per inch. Week 
ly. Street & Smith, Publishers, N. Y, City. 


'J\HE HOUSTON POST is the cheapest and 

most thorough medium by which adver- 
tisers can get before the people of Eastern, 
Southern and Western Texas 


4 PUBLISHERS.—No scheme. New pre 

mium offers. Attractive, useful and in- 

torent eel Bi percentage. ‘Address 
Printers’ Ink Office, N. Y. 


QUssCarEE FOR NATIONAL JOURNAL 
IST. Official paper National Editorial 
Association. A paper for publishers, editors, 
2% Third Ave., 


and employin; rinters. 
Chicago, ih 7 
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HE HOME CIRCLE, St. Louis, Mo. 
ly; 75,000 cire’n. 


Month” 
Rate, 3) cents per line. 


EWSPAPERS use and re-order “ Challen’s 

Advertising and Subscription Books,” 
and save ay vd times their cost. Sold by all 
Advertisin ncies. = ALLEN, Publisher, 
lu Spruce ew Yor 


R SALE.—A half or entire interest ina 

weekly newspaper and job office, estab- 
lished forty years, in a growing city of 9,000 
population, in Northern Ohio. Best of rea 
sons for selling. Address * BUCKZYE,” care 
PRINTER'S INK, New York City. 


UDGING from ee peerenne of Texas ad 

e vertisers, THE HOUSTON POST is the 

ypular Daily in Southern Texas. it 

publishes more “want” ads. than all Texas 

dailies combined, and is the rec ized State 

medium for “ wants,” circulation considered. 
tes are very low. 


FFICE OF THE TRENTON TIMES. Bolly 
and Weekly. Only afte ernoon paper 
0. 


the city. Popuiation, 60,0 win Fitz. 
Sa Printer and Publisher. Trenton, 
Is, 1890. To W. D. Witson Print- 


Jan. 
INK to., Limited, 140 William St., New York 
a Gentlemen—The news ink of 
e excels all inks that I have wu 
newspaper or poster work. Hoping you will 
continue in the gore work, I remain, yours 
respectiully, EDWIN iN FITZGEORGE. 


'VHE SOUTHERN N CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 

established 1837, published at Columbia, 
South Carolina, is the official organ of 65,000 
Methodists of the state. Guaranteed circu 
lation over 5,000 each issue to paid-up sub- 
scribers. Every name - off at wy ts 
of subscription. An eight paper, h 
somely printed. The bestadvertising acon 
in South Carolina. —— * rag 74 one rates 
sent. Address CHAR vO, JR, 
Columbia, 8. C. Business ehoed through 
the Advertising Agencies. 


HE COLUMBIA REGISTER, Daily and 
Weekly, established 1575, publis ed at 
Columbia, South Carolina, population over 
15,00 and growing rapidly. rgest water 
power in America will be completed this 
ear. Five railroads running hence. Electric 
lights, street cars, grad schools, cotton 
factory, oil mils, cotton compress, four 
banks. A live place. THE ReoisTer in its 
two editions serves this city and has a good 
general circulation in the State. Well-printed 
gern, coma ae and rates sent. Ad- 
} mo HARLES A. CALVO, Jr., Columbia, 
8. C. Stedets preferred through the Adver 
tising Agencies. 
RTLAND, OREGON, does the heaviest 
business of any city In the world of the 
same size. Povslaties, 6, Wholesale 
trade for 1889, $118,000, To reach and 
cover this rich and prosperous section, use 
THE OREGONIAN. THE OREGONIAN is 
even the bull’s eye, or * ‘Pure Gold” mark 
v Geo. P. Rowell & Co. Furthermore, E. V. 
Smalley says: “ There is no parallel case in 
the U. 8. of a single newspaper having an ab- 
svlute monopoly of so large a field of circula 
tion—about 1,00 miles square.” THE ORE 
GONIAN is published Daily, Sunday and 
Weekly, and is concedelly a medium of 
i and commanding influence. More 
argely read in ee to the number of 
copies printed than any newspaper on the 
globe. It reaches a nlar constituency, 
day in and day out, of 100,900 readers, and is 
distributed by mail and baa ag by steam and 
stage coach, in every town. hamlet. camp and 
cabin, not only throughout Orezon, but_also 
in Washington, Idaho and Montana. Rates 
as low as other mediums of equal valine, 
od rigidly adhered to. 8. C, BECKWITH. 
sole agent east of the Rocky Mountains, 
48 Tribune Detiding. New York, and 509 “The 
Rookery,” Chicago. 
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T IS AN INTERESTING FACT that the 
largest advertisers in Painters’ Ink, since 
its establishment in 1888, have been the 
special agents These men more than any 
hers are around amo! advertisers and 
know what they think and talk about. The 
single order for advertising with 
which Privrers’ Ink has been favored for 
the year 189, comes from a house which has 
long clahaed, and is sometimes admitted to 
control, the largest patro e ever accorded 
to an advertising ency. e one newspa- 
per which has had the most remarkable suc- 
cess in pushing its circulation up to halfa 
million copies, and doing it quickly, has not 
failed to avail itself of the opportunity to 
address advertisers every week through the 
columns of Printers’ Ink. The publisher, 
who is in asmall town, near the jumping off 
place, in the State of Maine, has succeeded in 
securing more than a million subscribers for 
his various publications, and by their enor- 
mous issues causes the average circulation 
of Maine newspapers to be nearly double 
that of any other State, has used the pages of 
Printers’ Ink pretiy regularly since its es- 
tablishment in 1888, and his contract for 1 
is on file in the office. The one combination 
of Religious Newspapers, which is made up 
of publications of LS eee A the highest char- 
acter, appeals for advertising patronage to 
th ers of Priyters’ Inx, through a full 
page announcement in every issue. It would 
a that those persons who know a 
thing when they see it are availing them- 
selves of the columns of Printers’ INK to 
reach the advertisers of America ; and it is 
fortunate for these that the newspaper men, 
who do not have the opportunity to become 
so well posted, are not so quick to avail 
themselves of the services of this remarkable 
little journal. When everybody knows how 
and bright and smart and capable it is, 
it will have too much advertising patronage ; 
or will have to keep it within limits by 
cherging a pretty steep price. It may be 
doubted, however, if any price can exceed 
= vere when its capacity to serve is con 
side . 





IF YOU WANT TO BE POSTED 
on NORTHERN COLORADO, and 
BOULDER COUNTY 
in particular, subscribe for 


The Boulder County Herald 


> + —___—_—— 





DAILY, $7.00. WEEKLY, $2.00. 


Best Advertising Medium in 
Northern Colorado. 





BIND YOUR COPIES 


OF 


PRINTERS INK. 


ll 


A Handy Binder for Printers’ Ink may be 
obtained for five two-cent stamps, It holds 
the numbers for an entire volume in a com- 
pact and convenient form. 

Copies are easily inserted or removed. 

Address the Publishers, 
Geo. P. Rowe.r & Co., 
10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 


“A Few Hens.” 





S$ NOT A SPECIAL, Fanciers’ paper; 


the interests of those persons on farms, 


but DEVOTED ENTIRELY to 
and in the suburbs of towns, who keep 


A FEW HENS, thus reaching all classes. FOR THIS REASON it is 
coming rapidly to the front asa GENERAL ADVERTISERS’ MEDIUM, 


For rates, etc., address— 


FARM-POULTRY, 
22 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
































PRINTERS’ INK. 





NEW YORK, 





ee 


PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION LIST ---- ABOVE ---- (00,000 
AND RAPIDLY GROWING TO -------------- - - 200,000 


CIRCULATION ABSOLUTELY CUARANTEED. 
Affidavit, or N. Y. Post Office Receipt, furnished whenever desired. 








All advertisements must reach Business Office, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. City, by 
1LOth. of the month next preceding date of issue. 


THEHOUSEWIFE; 


Beginning March, 1890, appears in a handsome Colored Cover, whose Second, Third and 
Fourth Pages are open to advertisers. 

No Advertisement is admitted to Front Page of Cover. 

This Cover is a permanent feature, and contracts for Cover space may be made for a full 
year, if desired, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 





Ordinary displayed advertisements.................... 80 cents per agate line 
3 months, SP MING. cccckeswsctbastowcs¢ nbee od hairs 5 per cent. 
6 a wee cee eT oe — i ste ” 

Me Te *. cnactbuee sain cone 00s o> 


Reading notices not desired; but, if insisted upon, will be accey sted at $1. 5Q per agate 
line for entire spac e occupied, subject to above time and space discounts. 


COVER: RATES. 


4 page {70 agate a Seat Se . $100 00 

Low sonedauepeantssecbladsheaewas : . 17500 

+ fell ” (680 ” - } ise nnepse aici enbreiblen ioe’ eaters a scv0oe Ge 
COVER DISCOUNTS. 

3 Mos.... 5 per cent. 6 mos..., ro per cent, 12 MOS.... 20 per cent, 





THEHOUSEWIFE: 


Subscription List, owing to very liberal advertising, will soon reach the 200,000 mark. 
Line rate will then. be advanced to $1.00, Send in your orders NOW, 
and get the benefit of the present low scale of prices. 





Bills payable monthly. Cash with order from advertisers unknown to us, 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., |!!! Nassau St., - NEW YORK, N. Y. 









Advertisements accepted through any responsible advertising agency. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A DVERTISERS READ THIS, 
and after you have read it, think it over. Anything 
that concerns your business is of interest to you. We 

do not ask you to advertise in our paper, nor in any other 

papers; we only state the fact that success in advertising 
depends like any other success in knowing how to doit. Ex- 
perience is a mighty good thing, but then, you are not to try the 

14,000 and odd papers published in this country, for if you do 

you will sack your safe before you know the a. b. c. of the 

science of advertising, for 

science it is, the advertising 

on a large or small scale. 

It is more economic, more 

profitable, and a great 

deal wiser to ascertain 

yourself which paper or 

set of papers will bring the 

best result for the same 

amount of money. The 

PRINTERS’ INK is the paper 

in which you will learn 

the long and short of the 

story. It has no interest 

in having your ‘ad.’ in one 


paper rather than another. 


It is independent, well in- 
formed and truthful. If you advertise at all, whether for one 
dollar, or for one thousand, or for one million of dollars a 
year, you will miss your road if, not knowing it you do not 
inquire of the advertiser’s guide, and thinking you know it, you 
take a sinuous pathway and get at the goal at the eve of death. 
We will send the Printers’ Ink and the “Woman’s Directory,” 
to any advertiser who will prove himself to be such, for one 
year, for the price of one : that is for two dollars. Address : 
DirREcTORY, 41 State street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Advertisers Trade Journal. 








Issued Weekly. Subscription $2.00 a Year. 





For Publishers 


affords an excellent means of ad- 


PRINTERS INK 


twenty thousand firms or individuals, accustomed to general 


dressing each week, more than 


advertising. An advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK setting forth 
the merits of any publication as an advertising medium is likely 
to attract the attention of these advertisers, many of whom 
appreciate and value PRinTERs’ INK, because it instructs them 


concerning the preparation and placing of effective advertising. 


For Advertisers 


serves as an exponent of the prin- 


PRINTERS INK 


advantages of newspaper advertising, and offers practical sug- 


ciples of the art of advertising, the 


gestions to newspaper advertisers. It also indicates to the in- 
experienced advertiser, how, when, and where to advertise, how 
to write an advertisement, and how to display one. It contains 
in each issue interesting matter—original and selected—of in- 
terest to advertisers, and discusses advertising topics in an 


intelligent, impartial and instructive manner. 





Advertisements inserted at twenty-five cents an agate line cach issue. 





GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Best Newspapers. 





Gro. P. Rowe. & Co., proprietors of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, have issued a pamphlet containing a choice selection of 
newspapers for an advertiser to use, who prefers to confine his advertising investments 
to such as are likely to pay him best. 

This catalogue names all the greatest and all the best newspapers. The selection 
made includes every religious, agricultural, or other class weekly, having a regular issue 
of so many as ten thousand copies; all the great monthlies, the leading dailies in all the 
largest cities, and aims to name the best paper in every county seat having a population 
of so much as three thousand, and every other town, village or city having so much as 
five thousand population, provided a paper is printed which issues as many as a thousand 
copies a week. 

The total output for a single edition of the publications named in this Catalogue of 
Preferred Newspapers is between fifteen and eighteen million copies, and is, therefore, 
more than enough to place a paper regularly with every family in every State and 
Territory. 

The number of American newspapers is now so large that the great advertising 
agencies do not find it wise to attempt to specially represent them all, and at the last 
meeting of the Association of General Newspaper Advertising Agents it was resolved that 
each member should prepare a list which, while enumerating the best papers, should 
name only about one in ten of all which are published. 

It has been demonstrated that fully one-half of all the output of American news- 
papers emanate from less than seven hundred offices, and that a list of more than ten 
thousand newspapers can be made up, among which no single one prints regularly so 
many as a thousand copies. To have dealings with this myriad of small papers cannot 
be thought of by the majority of advertisers, and advertising agencies find transactions 
with them to be the reverse of profitable. 

The carefully selected list which is now issued by Geo. P. Rowexi & Co. is the first 
which has been put forth in accordance with the resolution of the Association of General 
Newspaper Advertising Agents. 

It is issued by the oldest, best equipped, and most favorably known of all the 
agencies, and is likely to invite careful examination and criticism from both advertisers 
and publishers. Go. P. RoweL. & Co, have a more thoroughly perfected system and 
better facilities for conducting the necessary negotiations with newspapers and watching 
the fulfillment of advertising contracts than has ever been attempted by any other house 
in this line in this or any other country. At their Advertising Bureau, which was estab 
lished in 1865, have originated most of the methods of conducting such a business, 
which have proved to be permanently successful. They have issued the AMERICAN 
NewspaPeR Directory for twenty-two years. They now advise their advertising patrons 
that it will always be well to confine advertisement orders to papers selected from the 
Catalogue of Preferred Papers here referred to, unless the advertiser has some conclusive 
reasons of his own for using others. 

The population of every place where a newspaper is published is stated in the Cata- 
logue; county seats are designated, and the circulation rating accorded to every paper by 
the last issue of the AmeRIcaNw NewsParer Dreectory is given. Out of the seventeen 
thousand papers named in the Directory, only about two thousand are selected. 








This List will be sent to any address: for 
Twenty-five cents. Apply to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


KNOWN 
CIRCULATION 
ae 


THE PAST YEAR'S RECORD. 
OVER 150,000 COPIES A WEEK ! 


Ermira, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1889. 
State of New York, Chemung County, 88.2 
1 hereby certify that the following is a correct transcript 
from our records, showing the average bona fide circulation of 
the Elmira Telegram for the twelve months of the year 1889: 
January.....°....130,925 | July . 153,942 
February.. +++ 147,648 | August............148,834 
165,534 | September 141,995 
164,520 | October...........141,713 
150,783 | November. ..150,671 
154,461 | December 175.719 
Average circulation per week, 152,229 Copies. 
H. S. BROOKS, Manager. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me, this 2d day of January, 
1890. Ricuarp H, Tuurstron, Notary Public. 


THE THREE TELECRAMS. 


CIRCULATION ;: 
ELMIRA TELEGRAM 
ALBANXY TELEGRAM 
HARRISBURGH TELEGRAM 
232,000 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
SPECIAL AGENT, 
13,14 & 15 Tribune Bullding, N. ¥. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
THE NEW BLACK! 
THE NEW BLACK | 
THE NEW BLACK! 








Wilson's Raven Black 


This is a NEW black for bookwork and fine 
Commercial Printing. 


DOES NOT SKIN. 


(Printers appreciate what a saving this means.) 


Can be exposed a week or more without injury. 
Does not harden on rollers. 
Does not dry on the disk. 
Free flowing in fountain. 


Can be used on all classes of paper: dries quickly 
when worked. 


DOES NOT OFFSET !! 
IS BRILLIANT! ! 


There is no waste. Every speck of it can be used. 
SAMPLE PACKAGE, 11b., ONE DOLLAR. 
Delivered Free at any point in the United States. 

Address (enclosing price) : 
W. D. WILSON PRINTING INE C0. 
(Limited), 


140 William &St., New York. 


W, D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 


(LIMITED) 


140 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Factory : LONG ISLAND CITY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS 


WE OFFER THE CHOICEST GOODS AT 
PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION. 


Wilson's Inks ave the Best in the Market. 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 


Wood Cut, Job, Book, News and Extra News Inks, 
VARNISHES, BRONZES, Etc. 
SPECIMEN BOOKS and roms Wer SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Printers’ Ink” is Printed with Wilson's 30c. Book Ink. 
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Do you print your Newspaper with Ink ? 





Do you pay for the Ink which you use? 
Do you pay promptly ? 


INK BUYERS CLASSIFIED. 


People in the Printing Ink trade have four classes of customers to deal with, 
FIRST—Those who pay promptly for their purchases. 
SECOND—Those who, if they do not pay promptly, pay as they 
agree to. 

THIRD—Those who neither pay promptly nor as they agree, but who 
DO eventually pay. 

FOURTH—Those who never pay. 





All Price Lists issued by manufacturers of Printers’ Ink, are intended for 
buyers of the third and fourth classes. 

For buyers belonging to the first class, discounts are allowed varying from 
large to small, according to the amount of goods used, and the security 
and promptness of payment. 


QUALITY. 
The Wilson Inks are warranted to be the best in the World. 
They are guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
If not as represented they may be returned at manufacturers’ expense for 
freight or express charges both ways. 
Warranted to be the best Inks made. 


»< 


ay 


\ 
Some / 


Mt 
W.D. Wilson Printing Ink Co. 


(LIMITED.) 
140 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


PBICES,—This Company, with its NEW FACTORY, and the very latest improve- 
ments, offers the choicest goods to prompt paying purchasers, at 
PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION, 

TERMS,—Bills are payable quarterly. Ten per cent. discount from list or special 
contract prices whenever cash in full payment accompanies the order. 
Five per cent. discount from list or special contract prices whenever 
full payment is made in cash within thirty days. 


C1 





Printers do not like to pay cash. The following quotation from a letter from one of 

our traveling men states the case : 
“Tl enclose check of Star Printing Co. for $64.05, which pays their account of $60, due, 
and $4.50 for order herewith, less 45c. (10%) which is allowed when cash accompanies the 
order, This is the first instance 1 have ever had of ‘cash accompanying the order,’” 


SEND FOR A PRICE LIST. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


CEO. P. ROWELL 4 CO.,. 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
.. t0 Spruce St New York. 


Any Publisher who desires to receive PRINTERS’ INK 


regularly, and to make a present of an annual subscription to a 


few of his principal advertising patrons, may insert the adver- 


tisement printed above in payment for a number of subscrip- 
tions to be previously agreed upon by correspondence 

We are willing to make liberal terms with any Publisher 
who believes that it will be to his advantage to have his adver- 
tising patrons properly educated on the subject of advertising. 

When writing, for the purpose of taking advantage of this 
proposition, it will be well for a Publisher to state exactly what 
he wants to do, and, if possible, we will in all cases accede to 
his reasonable requests. Address 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers of Printers’ Ink, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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GO THOU AND DO LIKEWTSE, 


Arrangements have recently been entered into with the proprietors of a few 


of the leading newspapers of the Country; 


whereby they have been enabled to 


make a New Year's present of an Annual Subscription to PRINTERS’ INK to 
some of their principal advertising patrons. 
In notifying these subscribers of their generous act the publishers have in 


some cases taken occasion to Say a 


good word for PRINTERS’ INK. 


The fol- 


lowing are selections from these commendations : 


PRINTERS’ INK, a journal for ad- 
vertisers, will be sent to your address. You 
will find it very interesting. Please accept 
same with compliments. S, V. Hinkle, pub- 
lisher Herald, Jackson, O. 


WE have ordered Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co, to send to your address for one year, at 
our expense, the publication entitled Printers’ 
Inx. You will find it very interesting. W. 
Ss. & L, Dingman, publisher Hera/d, 
Stratford, Ont. 


I HAVE ordered Geo, P. Rowell & 
Co, to send to your address, at my expense, 
the publication entitled Privrers’ Inx—a 
journal for advertisers, You will find it in- 
teresting. William G. David, publisher Xe- 
publican, Lyons, N. Y 


WE have ordered Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co, to send to your address for one year, at 
our expense, the publication entitled PRInTE rs’ 
Ink, a journal for advertisers, You will find 
it very interesting. Journal Printing Com- 
pany, Muscatine, lowa. 


WE have taken the liberty to send 
you Pxivters’ Ink for the ensuing year. It 
will assist you in getting up your advertising 
matter, Read it carefully ys will find much 
useful information in it. K, & J. C. Wag- 
ner, proprietors 7ke News, Wisssibee. Pa. 


I have ordered Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
to send to you for one year, at my expense, 
the publication entitled PrinTERs’ tnx. You 
will find it interesting. Please ac cept same 
with my compliments. N. Eisenlord, pub- 
lisher Evening News, Kansas City, Mo, 

Tue brightest and foremost adver- 
tisers carefully peruse each number of this 
able journal, It is full of the science of ad- 
vertising. You will find Printers’ Ink not 
only acceptable and interesting, but of value 
in a material sense. E, C, Allen, proprietor 
of Allen’ ham, Augusta, Me. 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of 
New York, the most extensive advertising 
agency in America, publish weekly an ex- 
c eedingly valuable little magazine, choke full 
of brilliant hints to advertisers. Having 
proved the value of this publication during the 
past year, and knowing that you would find it 
conall valuable, we have arranged with the 
ablishers to send it to your address for one 
year, without cost to yourself. We hope you 
will find it of interest. A. J. Pineo, publisher 
News, Pictou, N.S. 


WE think that in this little journal 
you will find hints and suggestions on the sub- 
ject of advertising, from time to time, which 
will prove to be of value or interest to you. 
Chicago Newspaper Union, 271 Franklin St., 
Chicago, IIL. 


I have ordered Geo, P. Rowell & Co. 
to send to your address for one year, at my 
expense, the publication entitled Prinrers 
Ink, a journal for advertisers, You will find 
it very interesting. Please accept same with 
my compliments, G, R. Williams, pub- 
lisher 7imes, Fort Smith, Ark. 


IN consideration of your generous 
patronage, we take pleasure in sending you, 
during 1890, a copy of Printers’ Ink, a week- 
ly journal for advertisers, We are sure that 
the suggestions contained therein will be of 
interest and value to you as an advertiser, 
Orange County Farmer, Port Jervis, N. Y 


WE have subscribed in your name 
for Printers’ Ink for 1890, which will be 
mailed you regularly each week during the 
year by its publisher, Geo, P. Rowell & Co., 
of New York. Privrrrs’ Ink merits the care- 
ful attention of every business man interested 
in adv’ . er The Standard-Union, Brook- 
lyn, 

wi E have arranged to send you, with 
our compliments and good wishes, a year’s 
subscription to Printers’ Inx, a bright little 
weekly, which will tell you many a good story 
and give you many a useful hint about the 
best investment you can possibly make of a 
portion of your ao B47 Elmer, man- 
ager Commercial, Monroe, Mic h. 


PLEASE atcept, with our compli- 
ments, an annual subscription for Printers’ 
NK—a journal for advertisers. We have 
ordered the publisher, Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
New York, to mail it to your address at our 
expense. The brightest and foremost adver- 
tisers carefully peruse each number of this 
able journal, New York Newspaper Union, 
134 Leonard St., New York. 


WE trust you will accept, with our 
compliments, in the same spirit in which it is 
tendered, a year’s subscription to PrinTexs 
Ink, a weekly journal for advertisers. You 
will find it useful and interesting in every 
way, as it contains a wealth of information on 
the subject of advertising. Itisthe best class 
journal in the world. C. M. Bowman, editor 
and publisher 7Zimes (daily), Standard 
(weekly), Lebanon, Pa. 


It is desirable that every advertiser shall have an opportunity to peruse that 


wise and judicious publication: PRINTERS’ INK. 


We are, therefore, willing to 


make liberal terms with any publisher who believes that it will be to his advan- 
tage to have his advertising patrons properly educated on the subject of adver- 


tising. For terms address, 


Geo, P. 


Rowe. & Co., 


Publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce St., New York, 
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—wE TRY 
To Conduct the Business 


OF OUR 


Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau! 


in such a manner that every publisher shall be 

gladto receive our orders for ising, at | 
the lowest price which he is willing to accept 

from any one ; and at the same time be willing 
to allow our patrons every concession which can 
under 3 circumstances be itted in the | 
matter of choice position or editorial mention. | 
Geo. P. Rowext & Co., ro Spruce St., N. Y. | 

















American 
Newspaper 
Directory 


FOR 


1889 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME. 





Fifteen Hundred and Thirty-Six Pages. | 


PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. | 


This work is the source of information on | 
Statistics of Newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. | 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Fditors, | 
Politicians and the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment rely upon its statements as the recog- 
nized authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place in 
which newspapers are published, stating name 
of county, population of place, etc., etc. 

It give the names of all Newspapers and | 
other Periodicals, } 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class or 
Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher's name, 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the names of all papers in each 
County. and also shows the geographical sec- 
tion of the State the County is located in. 

it contains many valuable tables and 
classifications, 

Sent to any address on receipt of price, by 

GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
(Newspaper Advertising Bureau), } 
ro Spruce St., New York. | 


A FREE copy of the AMERICAN Newspaper | 
Directory will be sent, Carriage Paid, to any 
son who is a patron of Geo. P. Rowe. & | 
o's Advertising Bureau, t> the amount of | 
Fifty Dollars, 


0-6 0 0 0000000 0- 
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WE HAVE JUST ISSUED 


A NEW EDITION OF OUR BOOK 
CALLED 


Newspaper 
=== Advertising. 


It has 232 and among its contents 
may be enmed the tdtowing Lists and Cata- 
logues of Newpapers :— 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY, with their Advertising Rates. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 150,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 20,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

THE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS, covering every town of over 5,000 
population and every important county seat. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN ASTATE, Ihe 
best one for an advertiser to use if he will use 
but one. 

STATE COMBINATIONS OF DAILY 
and Weekly Newspapers, in which advertise- 
ments are inserted at half price. 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
in which to advertise every section of the 
country: being a choice selection made up 
with great care, guided by long experience. 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A com- 
mr list of all American papers issuing regu- 


ly more than 25,000 copies. 
ADVERTISING: 


NINE BARGAINS IN 
(For Experimentors.) 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING by Daily 
Newspapers in many principal cities and towns, 
a List which offers ae inducements to 
some advertisers. 

CLASS JOURNALS, an extensive cata- 
logue of the very best. : 

6,652 VILLAGE 
NEWSPAPERS, in 
which advertisements, 
are inserted for $46.85 
a line and appear in 


|the whole lot — one- 


half of all the Ameri- 

can Weeklies. 

Book sent to any address for Thirty Cents. 
Address Geo. P. Rowett & Co., New York. 


SEND THE CASH 
And Say What You----- 
***-+* Want to Accomplish. 


A small expenditure in advertising in a judici- 





| ous selection of newspapers is often contem- 


plated by ee who have not a clear idea as 
to what publications should be taken or the cost; 


they consequently find a difficulty in c ing 


| out the plan without having the cost exceed the 


amount contemplated. Such persons do well 
to send the copy of the advertisement and a 
check for the amount of money to be used, to 
Geg. P. Rowell & Co.’s Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Bureau, 1o Spruce St., New York, and 
leave the selection of papers and the number 
of insertions in each to be determined by their 
experience and B ow. rye In that way the 
—— gets the =, papsien possible for +. 4 
money he expends, an ¢ work is prom: 

done—no time being lost in correspondence. 2 
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* 
One 
Price 
Advertising 
Without Duplication 
Of Circulation 
HOME BEST 
JOURNALS 15 WEEKLIES 
Every Week 
Over 240,000 Copies 
Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 
* 


This 


is one of the 


AN 
EXPERT’S 
JUDGMENT. 


“The One Combination 
of Religious Newspa- 
pers, which is made 
up nee pe 
of strictly 
The Highest Character, 
appeals 
For Advertising Patronage 
to the readers of Printers’ 
Ink, through a full page 
announcement in 
every issue.’ 
—Geo. P. Rowell & Co 


“ full 


page announcements,” and 


THESE 
PAPERS. 


THE 
The Sunday School Times 


PHILADELPHIA | 
The Presbyterian 
The Lutheran Observer 
The National Baptist 
The Christian Standard 
The Presbyterian Journal 
The Ref’d Church Messenger 
The Episcopal Recorder 


One 
Price 
Advertising 


Without Duplication 
Of Circulation 
HOME BEST 
JOURNALS 15 WEEKLIES 
Every Week 


Over 240,000 Copies 


Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 





ARE 


The Christian Instructor 
The Christian Statesman 
The Lutheran 

The Christian Recorder 


BALTIMORE 
The Baltimore Baptist 
The Episcopal Methodist 
The Presbyterian Observer. 


One 
Price 
Advertising 


Without Duplication 
Of Circulation 
HOME BEST 
JOURNALS 15 WEEKLIES 
Every Week 
Over 240,000 Copies 


Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 
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Miscellanies, 


An advertisement in a paper 
Is a very simple thing ; 

Be it round or square or taper- 
Ing, it has the same clear ring. 

At first it seems to you by, 

Or draws but slight attention, 
The next you know you have tg try 
To keep from making mention 

Of what it says. Then it comes 
A little nearer to you, 
And you are forced to recognize 
It's trying hard to do you. 
But when for business it starts out 
No mercy does it give; 
Itsimply plays with you a while, 
Then hits you where you live. 
—Stoves and Hardware. 


‘Are you writing much funny mat- 
ter now, Mr. Laffer?” 

**Not a great deal, I sprained my humor 
wrist.”’— Venowine’s News. 


Lives of poor men oft remind us 
honest toil don’t stand a chance; more we 
work we leave behind us bigger patches on 
our pants. On our pants once new and glossy 
now are patches of different hue; all because 
subscribers linger and won’t pay up what is 
due. Then let all be up and doing; send in 
your mite be it so small, or when the snows of 
winter strike us we shall have no pants at all. 
— Bozeman Appeal. 


Griggs—Do you mean to tell me 
there is no money in literature? Look at 
Dawson ; he’s worth his millions. 

Penman—-Dawson? What did he ever 
write ? 

Grigg’s—Nothing; he’s a publisher.— Boston 
Post. 


** Beg pardon for intruding, sir, but 
I have here a sovereign remedy for neuralgia, 
nervousness, loss of sleep, lame back, sore 
throat, warts, corns, salt rheum—’’ (Indig- 
nantly)—“ Sir, this is the office of the Ex- 

nent of Christian Science. We have no use 
‘or medicines. They are useless. They are 
humbugs, sir!”’ ** Chilblains, liver ce i 
freckles, bronchitis, and a sure cure for in- 
growing toe nails, which I should like to ad- 
vertise in your periodical, six inches, double 
column, top of page, next pure reading mat- 
ter, one year, with privilege of changing once 
amonth.” “Glad to see you, sir. Take a 
chair.” —Household. 


Druggist—Mr. Mixer, what is all 
that stuff down cellar? 

Clerk—Oh, that’ssome medicine that there’s 
no sale for, It’s Drake’s Digestion Provoca- 
tive, I thought of getting the old junk man 
to carry it off. 

Druggist—Nonsense! Change its name. 
Call it the Influenza Annihilator, and we'll 
get rid of it fast enough.— Boston Transcript. 


For the benefit of those who abhor 
printers’ ink as a prime factor to the advance- 
ment of their interest, we should state that 
Samson—the strong party—was the first man 
to advertise. He took two solid columns to 
demonstrate his strength, and several thous- 
and people “tumbled” to the scheme. He 
brought down the house.— Democratic Union. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Lady Friend—Do you write on 
space, Mr. Scribbler? 

Mr. Scribbler—No, madam, I just write on 
ordinary wrapping paper.—E.rchange. 


“You ought to make a good editor 
for a comic paper.” 

* Why so?” 

“You have chestnut eyes.” — Munsey’s 
Weekly. 


“*You write for the comic papers, 
don’t you, Woodby ?” inquired a friend. 

“ Hardly for,” replied Woodby, gloomily, 
as he pared the lambrequin of his trousers 
with a penknife, “ ¢o."’—Puck. 

Customer—I see you advertise: 
“Umbrellas recovered while you wait.” 

Shopkeeper—Yes, sir ; certainly sir. 

Customer—Well, 1 lost an umbrella a year 
ago last fall, and I guess I'll sit dowr here 
while you recover it for me —Soston Heraid. 


Pompous Party—So you are the ex- 
change editor, young man, Nautically speak- 
ing, you are aclipper? 

Searnelle—No. Inasmuch as I ply the scis- 
sors for a living, 1 am a revenue cutter.— 
Pittsburg Bulletin, 


New Reporter—I say, Mr. Editor, 
I'd like to know—— 

Editor—What would you like to know ? 

‘* A prominent citizen has broken his neck 
on a toboggan slide.” 

** Well, what of it ?” 

“I’m puzzled to know whether the item 
comes under the head of Sporting News or 
Society Gossip.”"— 7exas Si/tings. 


Foreman of composing room (speak- 
ing through the tube to managing editor)— 
You say you want that article about the 
woman who killed a bear and three cubs illus- 
trated with a cut of the woman? 

Managing editor—Yes; I do. 

Foreman—What cut shall I use? 

Editor—Where is that cut of Lydia Pink- 
ham that we run in the weekly? 

Foreman—It’s being used in the first form 
to illustrate that article on Queen Victoria. 

“Well, then run that picture of Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer for the woman who killed the 


ars. 

* All right, but what are we going to do for 
cuts for that article about Joseph Chamber- 
lain and his bride ?”’ 

“Well, supposing you run that cut of W. 
L. Douglas that goes with his $3-shoe adver- 
tisement for Sir Joseph, and that old hand-bill 
cut of Emma Abbott for his bride.” 

“ All right; and I suppose that old cut of 
the new Colorado capital will do for Sir 
Joseph’s castle, won’t it ?”’ 

«Yes: yes; run anything you can find for 
the castle, There’s a lot of old cuts in the 
job room, See if you can find something 
there for an article I'm going to send down 
about the Emperor William and his wife. I 
guess that old cut we ran a few weeks ago of 
Coquelin and Jane Hading will do,” 

“All right ; Hading and Coquelin goes.”’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Here lies the body of Moses Draper 
(Tread softly ye who pens), 
Who lived till sixty without a paper, 
And then blew out the gas. 
—Rock Valley Register. 
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